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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

Le bill for the reapportionment of Congressmen among the States 

has passed both houses with much more promptness than could 
have been expected. As to its principle, it rejects the new mode of 
distribution and returns to the old, giving additional Members to those 
States which have the largest unrepresented remainders. ‘This we think 
a mistake ; but, after all, the question was between two approximate 
solutions of an insoluble problem. Within State lines, no exactly equal 
distribution of Representatives can ever be made. More regret is ex- 
pressed—we think without reason,—because the bill raises the member- 
ship of the House to three hundred and twenty-five. Even that num- 
ber is but half the strength of the British House of Commons, which 
represents a much smaller and more compact population. Very much 
of the inefficiency which is charged to the size of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is due to remediable defects in its methods of procedure. 
First of all, there should be a clearance of the desks from the floor of 
the House, and the Members should be left with nothing to occupy 
their attention except the business before them. The House is grow- 
ing, and must go on growing, unless it is to abandon its representative 
character and become a mere governmental committee. 

The number fixed in the bill was chosen because it gives the most 
advantage to the party in control of the House and because it causes 
the fewest reductions of representation and the most additions. It 
had in the House the support of several Democratic delegations for 
this reason ; but, in the main, it was passed by Republican votes. The 
only loss of membership is in three New England States, which give 
up one each. In view of the way in which the Democratic majority 
of the last House approached the question, the Republicans in this are 
not open to any censure from that quarter. But it would have been 
more creditable to the country if they had taken action without refer- 
ence to such considerations as finally influenced them. 





THE House has passed the bill to restore to Japan the bulk of the 
indemnity money paid us in 1863, and to distribute the rest among 
the crews of the American vessels which were fired upon by the rebel 
daimio. This action would have been more gracious had it been 
more prompt. It is true, that, instead of the seven hundred and eighty- 
five thousand dollars we received, we will pay back a million and a 
half, reserving something like one-fifth as much for the crews who were 
under fire. But for years past there has been but one opinion among 
thinking men on the subject, and Congress has been lagging wofully 
behind the public opinion of the country. But, late as it is, the 
repayment of this money has more significance than appears on the 
surface. What we received was one-fourth of three millions of Mexi- 
can dollars. The other three shares went to England, France and the 
Netherlands, who had just as much right to the money as we,—no 
more, no less. In voting to return it, we express very plainly our 
opinion of the whole transaction ; and it is to be hoped that our criti- 
_ cism of it may lead to similar action in other quarters. Surely, Eng- 
gland, whose journals insist that it is not honest for us to keep more 
of the Geneva Award than represents the actual damages inflicted on 
our ships, will not retain more of the Japanese indemnity than will 
actually compensate her sailors for the risk they underwent in being 
under fire. The repayment of the whole sum would also be an excel- 
lent preliminary to the restoration to Japan of the autonomy which was 
wrested from her by the joint fleet of the four nations. America 
already has expressed her willingness to have cancelled the treaty by 
which Japan surrendered her right to regulate her customs tariff ac- 
cording to her own views of public policy. No other power, except, 
perhaps, England, has any interest in keeping up an arrangement by 








which Japan has been drained of her coin circulation and her industries 
enfeebled and partly destroyed. 


Tue Senate had passed Mr. EpMunps’s anti-polygamy bill before our 
paper reache:l our readers last week. ‘There was not so much opposi- 
tion to the measure as might have been expected,—perhaps because no 
person cared to figure before the country as a champion of polygamy. 
Just at present, there is a very vigorous and general demand for the 
suppression of the practice by force of lav. Meetings are held in all 
quarters to urge immediate and vigorous action, and there is naturally 
some fear that obstructive Congressmen will find reason to repent 
their course by the next election. But it is just at a time of public ex- 
citement that legislators should be most careful not to inflict injustice 
by measures more conformable to public opinion than to righteousness. 
We once more insist that ‘‘ the suppression of Mormonism”’ is no part 
of the duty of the national Government. With Mormonism as a Church 
or sect, the United States have nothing to do. The suppression of 
the practice of polygamy is the duty of the Government. Since 1862, 
at least, the practice has been an offence committed against the law of 
the land; and, even though the law were unwise and ought to be re- 
pealed,—which we do not believe,—its violators deserve the punishment 
the law inflicts. But, if—as the Mormons claim,—there were no law 
of the United States forbidding the practice before that date, then we 
think there should be a line drawn between those whose plural mar- 
riages occurred only before 1862 and those who broke the law by such 
marriages subsequently. Again, our action against polygamy should 
be considered with careful reference to the precedents it sets. A law 
against one unpopular sect may be pleaded as warrant for similar laws 
We do not know that the bill in question is open to 
this objection. Political rights in the territories are in the hands of 
Congress. It can confer them and revoke them at its pleasure. It is 
equally lawful to exclude from juries those whose opinions sanction 
violations of the laws under which the accused are to be tried. But, 
before it passes, this anti-polygamy bill should be scanned carefully with 
reference to its possible sanction of bad or doubtful legislation in other 
matters than polygamy. 


against others. 


Mr. Locan brings forward a bill to put General Grant on the list of 
retired army officers. General Grant and his friends have not been do- 
ig much of late to increase his claims upon the public regard. Their 
recent banquet on the anniversary of LINCoLN’s birth, with studied eu- 
logies of Mr. Conkiinc and studied silence as to Mr. GARFIELD, shows 
how very far they are out of the line of the popular current of sympathy. 
But, whatever we may feel to General GRANT and “‘ the GRANT crowd,”’ 
the question raised by Mr. Locan should be settled on the ground of 
simple justice to him. We may feel more like throwing a pension into 
his face than putting it into his hands; but the only question we have to 
settle is his claim to be remembered in this way. Other countries 
make ample provisions for the great generals who have served them in 
the day of their need. They recognize the fact that, while lesser men 
may go back to office or farm, the commander-in-chief cannot do so 
Ww embarrassment. Knowing that great victories must be the 
fruit of extraordinary abilities, if not of genius, they expect to pay for 
such abilities at extraordinary rates. Whether General Grant really 
needs the money, is not the question. He may not need to beg by the 
wayside, and yet we may be doing the only fair thing in making some 
national provision for his future. And, if we will take the trouble to 
recall how we felt when the telegraph told us of the fall of Vicksburg, 
it is possible that Mr. Locan’s bill will not look so unreasonable as 
when we think only of the brazen legion of the ‘‘ three hundred and 
x" 
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Tuus far, the House Committee on Contested Elections seems to 
have proceeded with commendable fairness. In the cases they have 
disposed of, there has been a unanimity in recommending that the 
claims of the contestants be dismissed. Our Southern Republican 
friends need to be reminded that it is not enough to have a majority in 
a district. If they have either not the organization or not the courage 
needed for getting their voters to the polling-places, the possession of a 
majority avails nothing. In most parts of the South, these wants seem 
to constitute the principal obstacles to their success. The colored 
people have no political experience. Born and brought up in slavery, 
as the most of them were, they cannot muster the audacity needed for re- 
sistance to their former masters. Their leaders cannot bring their bat- 
talions of voters into fighting order, and, indeed, are good for little 
except filling Federal offices and forcing impossible candidates on the 
party’s national conventions. 

In two cases, the decision of the Committee probably will be adverse 
to the present occupants of the seats. One is the famous ‘ shoe-string ’’ 
district of Mississippi and the other the Charleston district of South 
Carolina. In both of these, it is admitted by Southern Democratic 
papers, the elections were unfair. The Committee may not give the 
seat in either to the contestants; but in that case they will probably 
report for a newelection. We hope they will be as unanimous here as 
in the other contests. 





Mr. ReEacan’s bill for the regulation of inter-State railroads is up 
again for discussion, and is exciting a very lively opposition among 
those corporations. They argue very justly that the bill would hamper 
them in their competition with roads which lie within a single State, 
unless these, also, should be subjected to similar legislation. If the States 
were indifferent to the matter, there would be much force in this objec- 
tion. But, as they are taking steps to bring their railroads under just 
the same kind of regulation, the bill should not be thrown out on this 
account. Mr. MacVEacuH, in arguing against the measure before the 
House committee, pleaded that the extension of the railroad system 
had left very few non-competitive points to be guarded by such a law. 
This is a fallacious statement. The bigger roads have so absorbed the 
lesser ones, that a place may have several railroad connections with the 
great centres without there being any competition among them what- 
ever. Besides, the most important points are not the large places, 
which have several railroads and can take care of themselves, but the 
small places, which suffer from the absence of railroad rivalry, and are 
charged ‘‘ what the traffic will bear.’’ 





Tue Grand Jury of the District of Columbia have indicted Senator 
Dorsey, Mr. Brapy, and their friends, for their Star Route proceedings. 
It is reported that the jury were unanimous in taking this action, and it 
is beyond question that it gave the gentlemen concerned a very dis- 
agreeable surprise. They fully expected the bills to be ignored. Their 
counsel say that they have in their hands the means to get the indict- 
ments quashed in court before proceeding to a trial. It may be so. 
They may succeed in this instance as they did in the cases which were 
begun by information. But we may suggest that an ex-Senator of the 
United States and a former Assistant Postmaster-General cut a poor 
figure before the country in thus evading a trial upon such charges. To 
enter a technical plea in demurrer is a confession of guilt. They should 
rather welcome the trial as a satisfactory means of vindicating their 
good names,—if they are capable of vindication. It is to be hoped that 
the Government’s law-officers will give them every opportunity to ex- 
onerate themselves before a jury. This success with the grand jury 
came very opportunely to revive popular confidence in the sincerity of 
the Administration in this matter. The utter break-down of the prose- 
cution of the Star Route cases in Nebraska had revived the suspicion that 
there is no more than a pretence of a purpose to bring the offenders to 
justice. 





THE attention of the President will be drawn, perhaps, to some cir- 


cumstances that bring his Administration under sharp review. One of 
these is the summary displacement by the State Department of Mr. 
ADAMSON, the United States consul at Rio de Janeiro, and the designa- 
tion of an entirely new man for the place. Mr. ADAMSON has been in 





the service nineteen years, successively at Pernambuco, Honolulu, 
Melbourne and Rio, and when he was sent to his present place, four 
years ago, it was expressly understood to be in pursuance of the plan 
of retaining and promoting in the service its experienced men. His 
competency is unquestioned, and recently a special agent’s report, filed 
in the State Department, has pronounced his consulate, as we are in- 
formed, one of the best. The known circumstances attending this 
change are all remarkable, and all invite criticism ; on its face, it ap- 
pears to be a step in disregard, not only of all rules and principles 
related to Civil Service Reform, but even of the ordinary usage of the 
Government in recent years. The importance of the consular duties 
at Rio is hardly second to any, even those of a diplomatic character, 
discharged by a representative of our Government in any of the South 
American countries, and the most obvious policy would be to keep 
there a man of proven competency and experience. 





TuE break of the dead-lock in the New York Legislature, through. 


the handful of Tammany Democrats uniting to help the Republicans to 
fill several of the offices, at once excited suspicion of a bargain be- 
tween Mr. KELLy and the Republican leaders. The list of committees 
of the Senate, selected by the Republican Lieutenant-Governor, con- 
firms the suspicion. Tammany gets a lion’s share of the important 
places, and the ‘‘regular’’ Democracy have to put up with Mr. KELLy’s 
leavings. Such a dicker as this will do the Republican party no good. 
It will weaken the confidence of the independent voters in a party 
which is capable of such underhand dealing. It even will be denounced 
by many who fairly might be claimed as having sanctioned it by thelr 
approval of the bargain with Mr. MaHonE. Zhe Times of New York, 
for instance, in that instance acted on the maxim: ‘‘ Anything to beat 
the Democrats!’’ But it has nothing but well-deserved censures for 
those who adopted that maxim at Albany. Mr. KELLy is not the sort 
of company we should like in politics ; but certainly he is less unsavory 
than Mr. MaHonE or Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. He does not use his great 
influence to secure good government for New York City; but we never 
heard that he proposed to repudiate any part of the city’s debt. In- 
deed, so far as he has any opinions on general as distinguished from 
municipal politics, they are not such as Zhe Zimes can find fault with. 
He is a Free Trader of the first water, and he wants laws to restrain 
railroads and other monopolies. But Zhe Zimes has a livelier interest 
in New York than in Virginia. 


THE extent to which this unhappy country is nightmare-ridden by 
lawyers and their whims, finds a new illustration in Wisconsin. The 
laws of the State, like those of Ohio and other Commonwealths founded 
by Congregationalists and Presbyterians, enact that: before a clergyman 
undertakes to solemnize marriages he shall record the certificate of his 
ordination, or something equivalent, with the clerk of the county court. 
The law seldom has been complied with, and we now are told that the 
validity of the marriages they have performed is questionable. This 
may be lawyer’s law ; but layman’s equity is that, while every clergy- 
man who failed to observe the statute has made himself liable to its 
penalties, those who employed him in good faith cannot be made to 
suffer by a remissness of which they had no cognizance. Besides, 
some regard must be had to the purpose of the enactment. The State 
did not require the registration of the certificate as conferring the 
capacity to marry, but as ascertaining the capacity. If the capacity 
can be ascertained from any other trustworthy source, such as the 
records of the ecclesiastical authority which conferred the ordination, 
all that the State aimed at, except its own convenience of access to the 
record, is obtained. 


THE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania decided on Monday ‘‘ the 
Legislative salary case,’’ concerning which something has been noted 
at various times in THE AMERICAN, and which will be found discussed 
in No. 49 (August roth, 1881). The practical effect of the decision 
simply is to direct the State Treasurer to pay the members of the Leg- 
islature who were in service during the session of 1881 salary at the 
rate of ten dollars a day for one hundred and fifty days. (The session 
continued one hundred and fifty-eight days, but there was not any 
question as to the excess of one hundred and fifty.) This is practically 
the pay received by all the Legislatures that have sat in Pennsylvania 
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since the adoption of the new Contistitution of 1873, and it is in 
accord with the terms of the law on the subject passed in 1874. 
The question raised, which the Supreme Court has now settled, was as 
to the Constitutionality of that part of the law which provided that for 
the days of session over one hundred, and not over one hundred and 
fifty, the compensation should be ten dollars a day. It was held by the 
Attorney-General that the Constitution only authorizes the fixing of a 
‘‘salary,’’ and that per diem pay was not salary. The Supreme Court 
naturally declined to declare unconstitutional a law, passed by the 
Legislature in the full belief of its validity, which was in substance 
within the scope of its powers, and which had stood publicly unques- 
tioned for seven years. The opinion, delivered by Chief Justice 
SHARSWOOD, and which, it is said, was the unanimous view of the 
Court, says that, ‘‘to justify a Court in pronouncing an act of the 
Legislature unconstitutional and void, either in whole or in part, it 
must be able to vouch some exception or prohibition, clearly expressed 
or necessarily implied. The doubt is to be resolved in favor of the 
Constitutionality of the act. Where the contention is as to 
the meaning of a word, the rule is, that, if any meaning, technical or 
popular, will sustain the exercise of power, it is sufficient. On the 
other hand, if the strict and legal meaning would have the effect to 
limit or destroy, while some popular acceptation of the word would 
support the act, the latter must be resorted to.’’ The Court holds, 
further, that salary and wages—or per diem pay,—are not different 
things, but the same, and therefore declines to interfere with the law. 





Ir would be doing injustice to the subject to dismiss it without one 
ortwo remarks. Why this question of alleged unconstitutionality was 
ever raised is one of the unexplained mysteries of recent Pennsylvania 
politics. The pretence that it was set un in order to ‘‘save money to 
the State,’’ by cutting off one-third of the compensation of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, is, of course, only a pleasantry. But there was 
areason. Mr. Wotre and others have declared that the object was to 
‘*disperse’’ the Legislature and cut off its session prematurely. It 
had, we must remember, refused to elect the caucus candidate for 
United States Senator, Mr. OLiver, and had otherwise exhibited an un- 
usual degree of independence. Such a body seemed likely to be trou- 
blesome, and the desire of cutting short its session was therefore a natu- 
ral one, while the means employed,—the attempted curtailment of pay, 
—it was thought by its inventors, would be sure to effect the desired re- 
sult. The session, however, was of cut short, and the Legislature 
demonstrated that it was not controllable in such a way. The facts of 
the case are worth noting, because they directly encourage further and 
greater independence of action in the future. Legislatures plastic to 
the touch of ‘‘ bosses,’’ or open to the purchase of corruptionists, have 
too often cursed the land in the past; let us, by all means, applaud 
every sign that they will have greater independence and courage in fu- 
ture. The question of their adequate pay is one which we are not con- 
sidering ; we are simply expressing satisfaction, that, if, as was charged, 
it was the purpose to drive away from their duties the independently 
disposed Senators and Representatives of 1881, the scheme failed of 
its purpose. 





THOSE who have recently observed the tendency and force of public 
opinion in Philadelphia upon the subject of municipal affairs, are not 
surprised at the result of Tuesday’s election. It has been very plain for 
along time past that the spirit of the people was rising, that their in- 
clination to act independently was greatly increasing, and that they were 
more and more disposed to demand a true reform in their government. 
The tendency in this direction has steadily gathered force. It was 
greatly strengthened by the results of the city election a year ago, and 
received encouragement by the protesting vote for Mr. Wore in No- 
vember. So steady has been its growth, so uninterrupted the increase 
of conviction in its favor, that no intelligent observer has expected to 
see it even baffled, much less defeated, at the municipal elections of the 
present year. At the same time, the result is none the less gratifying. 
The friends of reform, organized very efficiently under the direction of 
the Committee of One Hundred, carried their point in nearly every 
contest into which they entered. Out of fifty-four candidates for the 
City Councils who had the Committee’s endorsement, forty-four were 





elected. In every direction, it was a Waterloo for ‘‘ boss ’’ and ‘‘ ring’’ 
methods. Both branches of Councils are now in reform hands, and 
changes of an important character will result. The power of the munici- 
pal combinations which have held control of the city is thoroughly 
broken, and the responsibility of the government hereafter must devolve 


on other, and, as we believe, better, public servants. 





Ir is, in fact, not too much to say that among the great cities gov- 
erned by their own people Philadelphia now holds an exceptional and 
remarkable position. Few of the cities of her rank are self-governed 
at all; Philadelphia, on the other hand, is so completely within the 
charge of her own citizenship, that few important functions are controlled 
by any exterior authority. The State Constitution and some enactments 
of the Legislature provide limits and set up restrictions ; but, practically, 
the city is self-governed. What has been done, therefore, is done upon 
the popular demand. The reforms already realized, and the much 
greater ones which are now in prospect, have come, not through com- 
pulsion from outside, but by the intelligent and resolute action of the 
citizens themselves. Such a reform movement is, therefore, notable in 
the municipal experience of the world. It places Philadelphia at once 
in a position to be studied and considered as a leader—we may with 
truth say /he leader,—in a movement to demonstrate the capacity of 
municipalities for self-government, to prove that because people live 
more compactly they do not by that circumstance lose their capacity to 
maintain public order. The time for this demonstration, as we have 
heretofore pointed out, is favorable, while party pressure is slack and no 
great national principle is hotly held at issue. What is now needed is 
that the work should go on. The new majority in Councils should give 
its attention to measures of permanent improvement. It should press 
upon the Legislature the substantial enactment of the municipal bill 
framed by the commission appointed by Governor HartranrT, while 
the citizens, organized under the direction of the Committee of One 
Hundred, should see that such members of the Legislature are chosen 
in November next as will at last fairly and intelligently consider the 
measure. Four Senators and thirty-eight members of the House are to 
be elected this year from Philadelphia alone, and the opportunity of 
making them powerful instruments of improvement is a most valuable 
one. 





JusT as we were printing our remarks on Mr. GLADSTONE’s admis- 
sion that home rule, if defined, might be discussed, Zhe Zimes of Lon- 
don was remarking that ‘‘ Mr. GLapsTONE, by admitting home rule to 
be a fit subject of discussion, had abandoned the strongest part of the 
case against it.’”’ In America, we are familiar with that attitude of 
mind. It was that taken by many good people on the slavery question. 
They knew that they could not defend the institution without aban- 
doning all their moral convictions ; so they shut their minds resolutely 
against any consideration of the right or wrong of it, and stamped as 
incendiaries those who refused to make both reason and conscience blind 
to its enormity. But this ostrich process never long postpones the 
results to which discussion must lead. Home rule, and even the final 
separation of Ireland from the English Empire will, sooner or later, 
become a practical question in British politics. It is true that Ireland 
has been kept under English rule for three centuries, and that there 
might seem to superficial observation no reason why it should not re- 
main under that rule for three milleniums. But there are reasons. 
One is the greater diffusion of intelligence and of a mutual understand- 
ing among the people. The national schools, which Dr. WHaTELY hoped 
would Protestantize the island, are rending it slowly but steadily out of 
the English dominion. Besides, they have external resources on their 
side which no previous generation had. The Irish in America and in 
the colonies are growing in wealth and numbers without losing their 
interest in the country from which they were forced to emigrate. The 
public opinion of Europe is crystallizing steadily on the side of the 
nationalist principle. It will not sanction the bayonet-government 
of a people who have made up their minds to separation. English- 
men feel all this in their bones; but they hate to be beaten. No 
wonder they are angry with Mr. GLApsTONE for saying that any degree 
of separation is a matter to be reasoned about. But the time is coming 
when they will have to abandon this attitude. If the Liberals are 
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beaten at the next election, we predict that they will come back to 
power, in the one which will follow it, on the basis of a pledge to con- | 
cede to Ireland at least the revival of her national parliament. 





No feature of the English rule in Ireland is more offensive than 
its arrest and imprisonment of the Irish women who have expressed 
their sympathy with the ‘No Rent”’ agitation. The attitude of the 
common people in Ireland towards women is very different from that 
of the same class in England. The Celt has an instinctive chivalry 
towards the sex of which the urcultured Saxon is altogether devoid. 
Nothing so makes the Irish blood boil as the sight of a woman stabbed 
and shot down on thestreets, as has happened more than once recently. 
In the recent commitments, the magistrates sent the members of the 
Ladies’ League to jail on the authority of an act authorizing this pro- 
cedure with women of bad fame. They affixed to persons of irreproach- 
able character this infamous stigma, rather than admit that the law gave 
them no authority in the premises. One of the women thus imprisoned 
made her appeal to the Chief Justice. Without waiting to hear a word 
of the evidence, he characterized the statement read by her counsel as 
a misrepresentation of the facts! 





THERE is a natural anxiety on the part of the Liberals not to have 
the House of Lords make the threatened inquiry into the actual work- 
ings of the Irish Land Act. Not only would the commission seek to 
make out a case for the Irish landlords as regards compensation, but it 
would undertake the much easier task of showing that the measure has 
had no effect as regards the pacification of the island. When Mr. 
PaRNELL and his friends were to be lodged in jail, the amount and 
atrocity of the outrages in Ireland were exaggerated by Liberal speakers 
and newspapers as a justification of their step. When Mr. GLADSTONE 
is anxious chiefly to have the Act stand without either revision or ex- 
tension, then the same speakers and newspapers insist that there has 
been a material improvement in the condition of the island. The 
Tories insist that matters.are as bad as ever; the Land Leaguers show 
that they have become a good deal worse. Mr. Jos—EpH Cowen, the 
Radical Member of Parliament for Newcastle, told his English constit- 
uents, last month: ‘‘ Returns daily testify that they have not arrested 
the ‘ village ruffians,’ but that they have arrested the village leaders,— 
the men whose influence held the ruffians in check. When these were 
imprisoned, a salutary restraint was removed, the catalogue of crime 
was swollen. Avowed rebels understand being arrested. They 
entered the conflict with their eyes open, knowing they must abide by 
the result. But the men who are imprisoned under the Coercion Act 
did not appeal to physical force. They believed—and the Government 
sustained them in the belief,—that they were fiighting a legitimate and 
constitutional battle. When released, they will be the ene- 
mies for life of the power that subjected them to such indignity. The 
Government has thus supplied every Irish village with a leader of dis- 
affection. Irish jails have been converted into insurrectionary forcing- 
houses. A respectable farmer, who was discharged from Kilmainham 
recently because the authorities feared that if they kept him he would 
die, said to a friend: ‘I entered jail a reformer; I leave it a rebel.’ ”’ 





THE German officials have been misinterpreting their tariff in-such 
a way as to make American canned goods pay duty as sheet-iron of that 
weight. A Free Trade contemporary threatens us with dire results from 
such action as this, unless we give up Protection. It would be invig- 
orating to find a few American Free Traders who, like Mr. Epwarp At- 
KINSON, have some national self-respect and know that this country 
is big enough to survive whatever Germany, or even the Cobden Club, 
may do, say, write, or print. As to German retaliation, Protectionists 
are quite easy in their minds. They want her to do exactly what they 
would do if they were in her place, and they will applaud her for so 
doing. Ifshe can raise green corn, tomatoes and peaches for home con- 
sumption, then she should lay protective duties on American goods of 
that class. If—as happens to be the fact,—she cannot do so, then she 
is following Free Trade doctrines, and not Protectionist teachings, in 
putting ona duty. As for a duty on our cotton, with which our friends 





threaten us, we do not see how that would affect us much. It would be 


an exact parallel with that duty on teas and coffees which Free Traders 
wish to restore to the American tariff. 





GENERAL SKOBELEFF has managed to add interest to the European 
situation by a speech in Paris pointing to Germany as the great obstacle 
to the emancipation of the Slav race from alien rule, and prophesying 
the speedy advent of the day when that obstacle would be removed by 
the sword. Whether this fiery orator speaks with the sanction of St. 
Petersburg, is hardly in question. Governments do not employ such 
means of expressing unpleasant opinions of each other. But there can 
be little doubt that he speaks for Moscow and the Pan-Slavic party, 
which is nearly as important. Of late, that party has been accustomed 
to have its own way. It forced the war for the liberation of Bulgaria ; 
it forced its leaders upon the new emperor as his advisers; it is using 
him to carry out its programme. The Berlin Treaty gives Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina to Austria in trust; but Russia means to supervise the 
execution of the trust. Her functions as the champion of the Slavic 
race are not superseded by such treaties. 

Fortunately, there is one channel by which we can learn what is 
going on in the revolted provinces, and our rews-mongers of the At- 
lantic despatches begin to tell us what they get by that channel. The 
Ragusa correspondent of Zhe Manchester Guardian says the Bosnians 
are making fair progress, that they have seized one Austrian position, 
and are negotiating for the surrender of another. 








LEGITIMACY AND NATIONALITY IN EUROPE. 

7 HILE it is not possible to believe all that M. TALLEYRAND 
W tells us of his diplomatic exploits at the Congress of Vienna, 
there is no reason to doubt that he gave shape to its conclusions 
more successfully than any other representative of a great power. 
He found the assembled diplomates all at sea with reference to the 
principle which should govern them in remaking the map of 
Europe. They were under the influence of the resentments of the 
moment. They had won the power to do as they pleased, and 
they meant to make, not only France, but her allies,—Saxony, 
Denmark, and the Rhenish States,—-smart for their resistance to the 
rest of Europe. M. TALLEYRAND set himself to pacify these resent- 
ments and to persuade the other powers that a policy of this kind 
would be extremely short-sighted and unwise. They needed, 
themselves, a bulwark against the democratictendencies which had 
been invigorated by the Spanish and the German uprisings against 
the rule of NAapoLeon. That bulwark was to be found in the prin- 
ciple of legitimacy. But it forbade the dismemberment or the 
enfeebling of France and the absorption of Saxony into Prussia. 
These acts, he showed the rather slow-witted statesmen of that 
era, were deliberate rejections of the only principles which could 
be opposed to the principles of revolution and popular rights. 
One by one, he detached the other powers from Prussia and won 
them over to the new political creed. He did not quite succeed in 
saving Saxony ; he saved France from hasty and unwise action at 
the hands of her conquerors. 

But TALLEYRAND did about as much harm as good by his diplo- 
matic ingenuity. He helped to reconstruct Europe on the basis 
simply of prescription and force, with no real moral principle at the 
foundation. He taught ner statesmen to turn away their eyes from 
the lessons of the Spanish and the German uprisings. In those 
insurrections lay suggestions more fruitful than any political theo- 
ries put forward at Vienna. Governments had wrestled with 
NAPOLEON in vain. On every battle-field of his earlier career, he 
wrote the story of their weakness. But his power was stayed when 
a people, as such, rose against his rule, and rose, not in the name 
of legitimacy or monarchy, but in that of national independence. 
What the people of Spain, deserted by their rulers, began, the peo- 
ple of Germany, in spite of their rulers, finished. They rose asa 
German nation, and did what no German Government had suc- 
ceeded in doing. But it was reserved for an ‘Italian to point the 
meaning of these things. 
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For a time, this principle of legitimacy prevailed in the state 
system of Europe. It wasa safeprinciple. It treated political power 
asa piece of personal property, and as inalienable as landsand houses. 
It maintained for every Government the right to the preservation 
of its existing boundaries, whatever the resistance of those whom 
the boundaries included. It treated monarchical and aristocratic 
privilege as a fact of unquestionable sanctity. It brought peace, 
after a fashion, to Europe, and, however false in itself, it was a con- 
fession that the public order of the Continent rested on a moral 
principle, and not on mere brute force. , 


The uprising of the people against these legitimate Governments, 
because they found them intolerable,—the revolutionary disturb- 
ances of 1830 and 1848,—overthrew this legitimacy principle. 
But fora time it seemed as if there were nothing else to take its place. 
The new revolutionists had no solution for the international prob- 
lems of the European situation. The mere demand for popular 
liberty was no basis for a new system of public law. The discus- 
sions On questions of foreign policy in the Frankfort Parliament of 
1848 showed that the would-be liberators of Germany had as little 
sympathy with the principles of 1815 as had MeTTERNICH, and the 
Roman expedition of the French Republic showed much the same 
state of things on the French side of the border. 


The germs of a new public system lay in the thought of one 
great man. GiusEPPE MAzzini wasa man of whom the world never 
took the measure in his life-time, and has not succeeded in doing 
so, even since his death. Posterity will rank him as one of the 
greatest figures in the history of the nineteenth century, and will 
contemplate with curious wonder the contemptuous and inadequate 
estimate of his contemporaries, as we now regard what was said 
of SHAKESPEARE by those who lived under the first Stuart king. 
Mazzini had more than one idea in his great brain; but one was 
dominant over all the rest. It was that of nationality. It was to 
him a religious idea, as were all his political ideas. He had no 
faith in liberty apart from faith in a god whose will it is that men 
shall be free. His faith in national life and vocation was based on 
the conviction that Gop has established in the worlda great order 
of human life, in which the nations are an essential part. Some, in 
his life time, classed Mazzint with wild, nihilistic revolutionists. 
He was just the reverse. BAxunin’s first lesson for his suffering 
countrymen was: “Get rid of Gop!” Mazzini's first was: “ Have 
faith in Gop!” He believed that “the will to be one,” which is the 
ground of national life, rests on the deeper ground of Gonp’s will. 
He was, therefore, no destructionist, but the chief of construction- 
ists in his generation. His thought has been building up a new 
Europe,—a Europe whose boundaries are not those fixed by Vienna 
congresses, but those determined by the principle of national unity. 
Not Italy only, but Germany, Servia, Bulgaria, owe much of their 
retrieval to the high-minded and high-hearted Italian, who hoped 
against hope in an age of METTERNICHS. 


But, after all, Mazzini’s great principle is not half accepted by 
the powers of Europe. The continued dismemberment of Poland, 
the retention of Schleswig, the domination of Austria-Hungary 
over the southern Slavs, the seizure of Tunis, and the subjection 
of Ireland, are indisputable instances of wrongs which this great 
principle is yet to redress. The fighting-points on the map of 
Europe, the centres of international disturbance, are all so many 
instances of what remains to be done in the education of peoples and 
potentates. Philanthropists mourn the existence of huge standing 
armies in Europe ; economists point to the consequent depression 
of every industrial interest. Both of them at times speak as if they 


hoped for the coming of an age when national lines will be gblit- 
erated and people will cease to care for these distinctions. But 
the road to peace and disarmament lies in exactly the opposite 
direction. It is not by making less of nationality, but by making 
more of it, that the age of peace will come,—not on the'line of the 


ideas of Bricut and CospEn, but on those of Mazzint. When the 
| principle of nationality is accepted loyally as a maxim of public 
| law, and any arrangement in defiance of it is acknowledged to be 
| immoral and intolerable, great armies will become an absurdity, 
| since the problems they are now required to settle will have settled 
themselves. This may seem to be Utopian; but the progress 
towards it since 1850 has been so great as to bring it within the 
area of practical politics. 

Everything is tending to demonstrate, even to the apprehension 
of the BisMarcks, the uselessness of fighting against this principle. 
The struggle now going forward in the most southern provinces of 
Austria-Hungary is one out of many current illustrations of the 
indestructibility of nationality. The House of. HApspurG never 
has accepted that principle. Its whole career in history has beena 
defiance of it. Its patchwork empire, with a Slav majority fretting 
under Magyar and Teutonic rule, is a monument to its incessant 
and contemptible aggressions upon weaker nationalities in its vicinity. 
Its ambition to possess itself of the Balkan peninsula down to the 
Greek frontier is the avowal of its political atheism,—its contempt 
for public rights of every kind. Its empire has no future before it, 
except dismemberment into its constituent elements. The fifty-nine 
per cent. of Slavs in its population will not always submit to be ruled 
from Vienna. It is doubtful, if, when the break comes, the twenty- 
five and one-half per cent. of Teutons will manage to perpetuate 
their union with the fifteen and one-half per cent. of Magyars. 
More probably, their national affinities will carry them into the Ger- 
man Empire, and thus unite the whole of this long-sundered people. 








THE PRACTICAL IN POLITICS. 

T goes without saying that there is a crying need for radical re- 
] form in our public service, municipal, State and national. To 
anyone at all observant of public affairs, it must be very apparent 
that they are badly mismanaged in many particulars. They have 
fallen largely into the hands of a class of professional politicians of 
small ability and less character,—men who, in the ordinary pur- 
suits of private business life, would prove lamentable failures. As 
a rule, the ablest and purest men are in private life, while the 
mediocre and corrupt disgrace our public stations. That anything 
else but inefficiency and corruption could proceed from such asource, 
is no more to be expected than that grapes would grow from thorns 
or figs from thistles. When men who would not be tolerated in 
respectable society, or trusted with the care of the business affairs 
of a private citizen, are elected or appointed to administer public 
trusts, the harvest will surely be Star Route scandals, riot bill ex- 
posures, big municipal debts, reservoirs that won’t hold water, 
streets whose offense, like that of Hamlet's uncle, “smells to 
heaven,” juries that somehow fail to convict, detectives that never 
detect, and kindred derelictions without number. That this con- 
dition of things exists, is not denied by any candid observer ; that 
it isan abnormal condition, is equally true. There never was, in 
our history as a people, more of intelligence, uprightness and pro- 
bity of character in proportion to population than at present. 
Among the masses, character and ability count for their true worth 
in all social and business relations. In our great industrial enter- 
prises, men are measured and stamped at their true value. The 
“survival of the fittest”” is an inexorable fact among merchants, 
mechanics, manufacturers, and professional men. The problem of 
future political reform is to embody this principle in our public ser- 
vice ; in other words, to devise some means whereby men of known 
capacity and fitness may be chosen for public stations. If this can 
be successfully accomplished, there is no room left for doubt of the 
vitality and endurance of free institutions. 

In searching for means to accomplish so desirable an object, it 
will be the part of wisdom to inquire into the causes that have led 
to the evil complained of. These, of course, are various; but in- 
difference to public affairs among the intelligent and virtuous classes 
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seems to be most important. Each man is inclined to devote his 
whole time and energy to his farm or his merchandise, and let 
public affairs take care of themselves. But this, in a popular form 
of government, is an impossibility. They cannot take care of them- 
selves. Somebody must take care of them. The vital question is who 
that somebody shall be. It ought to be the very best class of per- 
sons attainable. But, because of this neglect of public duties among 
the very people who by nature and training are best fitted to guide 
public affairs, the worst class is already intrenched in power and 
must be displaced. How is that to be done? The incumbents 
are organized for self-protection and are skilful in the use of low 
political methods. There is only one way to meet such enemies, 
and that is by the use of a weapon as effective as their own,—organi- 
zation. It was a maxim among the Spartans not to fight the same 
enemy often, for fear of teaching that enemy their own successful 
methods of warfare. Why should not those who truly desire an 
improvement in our public affairs profit by the suggestion that lies 
in this,—to learn from their enemies how to fight? Meet or- 
ganization for corrupt purposes by counter-organization for good 
purposes. The main reason so little success has hitherto at- 
tended reform efforts, lies in the fact that the better elements have 
not yet paid sufficient attention to the practical part of politics, 
Of course, many men will plead want of time and means to engage 
in this work. But government has to be paid for under any cir- 
cumstances, and good government costs far less than bad, in the 
long run. If the honest and intelligent will not rule, they must of 
necessity pay the dishonest and ignorant to do it for them, which 
is sure, in the end, to greatly enhance the cost and produce very 
unsatisfactory results besides. But, above all this, it is the patri- 
otic duty of every man who loves his country to do all that lies in 
his power for the public good, at any cost to himself. This being 
the case, why may not good men band together for a good pur- 
pose, and thus overpower and defeat men who are banded together 
for an entirely selfish and bad purpose? To this end, practical 
personal experience in the ordinary methods of political organiza- 
tion is essential. It will amount to very little to utter protests 
against the prevailing evils, if men do not go to the polls and vote 
against them. And it will amount to just as little if men allow 
themselves to be distracted from the main issue and scatter their 
forces upon a dozen different objective points. 

The Committee of One Hundred in Philadelphia affords a strik- 
ing illustration of the truth of the assertion just made. In no 
place in the United States had “ bossism ” and “ machine” methods 
in politics become more strongly intrenched than here ; and yet, in 
less than two years, by using the ordinary methods of organization, 
and faithful attention to the practical details of politics, this self- 
constituted citizens’ committee has triumphed over its opponents 
and driven the “bosses” from their last stronghold. What has 
been done here can be done in every county in this State, and in 
every State in the Union, by the use of the same practical methods. 
The honest and capable citizens ought to know each other in every 
locality, and be ready to act in harmony for the promotion of better 
government; and to this end they should organize and enter heartily 
into all the practical details of ordinary political methods. When 
this is generally done, it will be a very cold day for “ bosses” and 
“ machines.” 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


WRITER in Lippincott’s Magazine, a year or so ago, discussing 

‘ the political activity of the people,’’ estimated that in Pennsylva- 
nia alone there were not less than one hundred thousand citizens ‘‘ who, 
by reason of occupying some position of public duty, or of being 
inclined to fill one, are actively interested in the subject of politics.”’ 
His calculations, which were quite carefully made, showed that there 
might be eighty thousand citizens ‘politically active ’’ as to township 
offices, twenty thousand as to the places in cities and boroughs, four 
thousand as to those in the counties, and five thousand as to those of 
the State at large. This was rather a remarkable study; but one quite 


. 





as interesting might be made just now in Pennsylvania with reference to 
the number of persons who are politically cautious and politically anxi- 
ous. By the election in November next, there are to be chosen a Gov- 
ernor and three other State officers, twenty-eight Representatives in Con- 
gress, two hundred and twenty-six members of the Legislature, and a large 
number of county officials. How many persons are nowanxiously contem- 
plating their ‘‘ chances’? for all these places, it would be rash even to 
surmise; but the number is certainly very large, and, when we consider 
the vast aggregate of careful management that will be employed to secure 
them,—the discretion of conduct generally, the avoidance of unpopular 
speech and action, the cultivation of the ‘‘ dear public’s ’’ acquaintance, 
the speech- making, the letter-writing, the button-holing, the wire-pull- 
ing, the ‘‘combination ’’-forming, and all that,—we begin to have 
some idea of the lively interest the average American takes in public 
affairs. It has long been asserted that there are some people, chiefly 
resident in two or three of the large cities on the Atlantic Coast, who 
are fatigued and disgusted with ‘‘ politics; ’’ but this is not the case, 
by any means, with the American people generally. 





Ir presents rather a remarkable instance of the contrasts and muta- 
tions of conditions in life to find a descendant of the Hindoo princes 
raising pheasants for profitin England. The Maharajah DuuLeep SincH, 
whose ancestor was the famous RUNJEET SINGH, is now (and for many 
years has been,) a resident of Suffolk, and has long been renowned in 
the sporting world for his great shooting property there, —Elvedon Hall. 
Although he has had an allowance of about two hundred thousand dollars 
a year from India, paid him by the Government, he has of late years 
been continually in financial difficulties, and it is possibly with a view 
to aid in extricating himself from embarrassment that he has turned 
game-breeder on a very extensive scale. At his game-farm at Elvedon, 
there is accommodation for about three hundred setting hens, the ar- 
rangements for which are so good that a man can feed and properly 
water them all in about two hours. The hens are placed in ‘‘setting,”’ 
not hatching, boxes, because the keeper does not allow the hens to hatch 
out the chicks, but uses a combined incubator and artificial mother to 
finish off the eggs. He leaves only one egg with the hen to hatch out, 
and the saving thus effected is great. It prevents the hen crushing the 
chicks, and does not require one-tenth of the time to look after the 
hatching out that is necessary when it is done under the hens. Hares 
and rabbits are also reared in a wholesale manner, and sold for coursing, 
for change of blood, or making addition to stock. Hares are caught 
and packed in flat boxes, partitioned off in small compartments, so that 
they travel in just the position in which they sit upon their ‘ forms.”’ 
Rabbits, too, can be had in any quantities, and equal care is taken in 
packing them. The writer in the zed’, who communicates all these 
particulars, is of opinion that the land used at Elvedon for rearing game 
is more profitably employed than if tilled for crops. 





Game has been unprecedentedly plentiful, and consequently cheap, in 
London this season, a circumstance due in a measure to the fact that 
many landlords whose incomes are diminished by agricultural depres- 
sion have been sending it, for the first time in their lives, to market. 
The demand in Paris is so far i in excess of the supply that not improb- 
ably English game will in another season find a market there, too. 





BESIDES the course of lectures by Professor FREEMAN, of which two 
remain to be delivered next week, another interesting course is in pro- 
gress in Philadelphia, at the hall of the Academy of Fine Arts, under 
the auspices of the Friends’ Institute for Young Men. Twoof the lec- 
tures have already taken place,—that, February gth, by CHARLES Ruoaps, 
of Haddonfield, N. J., on ‘* Business Ethics in Relation to the Profes- 
sion of the Society of Friends,’’ and that, February 16th, by HENRY 
Woop, of Johns Hopkins University, on ‘‘ Sketches of German Life 
and Institutions.’’ Those to occur are equally notable in character: 
March 2d, by HENry N. Hoxie, principal of Friends’ School, German- 
town, on ‘‘ Literature as the Expression of Contemporary Thought; ”’ 
March 16th, by Puitip C. GarReETT, chairman of the Philadelphia 
Committee of One Hundred, on “ Party Politics in Large Cities; ”’ 
March 30th, by JAMES Woop, Mt. Kisco, New York, on ‘‘ Ireland; ’’ 
and April 13th, by Francis T. Kine, of Baltimore, on ‘* London, and 
Some of Its Institutions and People.’’. These subjects and speakers all 
bear the mark of thought and earnestness. 





Ir is notable that the Bi-Centennial Association, in its programme 
for the celebration of the landing of WILLIAM PENN, does not take for 
the affair any date corresponding at all with that on which PENN actually 
did land. The evidence is conclusive, by the town records of New 
Castle, (Delaware, ) that he was at that place, receiving the formal trans- 
fer of the Duke of Yorxk’s title to ‘‘ the three lower counties,’’ on 
October 28th, 1682, and it is equally certain that on the next day he 
reached Upland, (Chester, ) and landed there. This, therefore, fixes the 
time of his arrival within the boundaries of Pennsylvania as the 29th of 
October, and makes that the particular date around which the commem- 
oration should be arranged, while the Bi-Centennial Association, 
begin their celebration on October 22d and complete it on October 
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27th,—which is at least two days earlier than the date which would be 
at all appropriate. In fact, however, even the 29th of October is too 
soon, for the change of the calendar from ‘‘ old style’’ to ‘‘ new style”’ 
has actually set the true date forward to November 8th. The latter is 
the day exactly corresponding, at the distance of two hundred years, 
with that on which PENN landed ; the 29th of October is ten days short 
of filling out the two centuries. For a street carnival, of course, the 
question of the probable character of the weather is very important ; 
but it is probable that even in this respect the dates selected, which are 
not anniversaries at all, will not be any more fortunate than the ones 
which should be taken. We cannot imagine, by the way, a celebration 
of the signing of the Declaration being held sometime in June, ‘‘ on 
account of the weather,’’ or one of ‘‘ Forefathers’ Day ’’ in New Eng- 
land being fixed indifferently before or after the zoth of December. 





SENATOR EpMunpDs, in the Worth American Review, discusses the 
GuITEAvU trial in an article which has naturally attracted much attention, 
both on account of the topic and the writer. He takes the ground that 
the bad conduct of GuITEAu in the court-room, however offensive, could 
have been entirely prevented only by means that it would never do to 
adopt ; that to have chained him, or gagged him, or whipped him, or re- 
moved him from the presence of the jury and witnesses during any part 
of the trial, would have been infractions of Constitutional principle far 
more serious than his violence and unseemly speech. ‘It is of infin- 
itely greater consequence to the safety of society that such rights [guar- 
anteed to a prisoner on trial, ] should be preserved unconditionally, than 
that there should be no insolent disorder or wicked speeches by a person 
accused of a great crime.’’ All our provisions in penal procedure, he 
adds, are in order ‘‘ to withdraw the question of the existence of guilt 
alike from the influences of the tyranny and corruption of rulers, and 
from the tumults and passions of the people. And, if it occa- 
sionally happens that the immunities of those charged with crime are 
abused to the extent of distrusting our sense of what is decorous in the 
administration of justice, there is no reason that the infinite benefits 
our Constitutional system should be jeopardized by even the least ap- 
pearance of an invasion of fundamental rights.’’ Mr. Epmunps inti- 
mates that better order should have been preserved by Judge Cox in the 
court-room, and suggests that the prisoner might have been placed in 
solitary confinement during the intermissions of the trial, for contempt 
of Court,—which discipline he thinks would have been at least partially 
effective in restraining him. The whole article is of such a character 
that it must have some influence, we should hope, even on the other 
side of the water, upon those representatives of public opinion who 
have recently so grossly insulted the American people in connection 
with the trial of GuITEAUv. 








PROGRESS IN MEDICAL CULTURE. 


HE time was, and that not very long ago, when, to enjoy the full- 

est measure of public esteem as a medical man, the simple pos- 
session of a diploma from one of the very many medical colleges which 
dot the land was sufficient. No inquiries were made as to general cul- 
ture, and too often hardly any as to gentlemanly instincts. In these 
respects, medicine was probably not worse than the other so-called 
learned professions ; and, indeed, it might be regarded as hypercritical 
to demand that it should be better. ‘This, however, is nothing to the 
point ; certainly not so much as the statement published in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, by Dr. Gihon, Medical Director in the 
United States Navy, in which he says: ‘* A medical education, such as 
admission in the medical corps of the navy implies, has, until quite 
lately, scarcely been attainable through the ordinary curriculum of any 
school in this country ; and those who have passed the examinations 
have been men whose industry, ambition and thirst for knowledge under 
the guidance of competent precéptors had impelled them to seek for 
themselves that fuller professional training of which they felt the need.”’ 
This shows a condition of things about as bad as it could well be, es- 
pecially as the required culture was usually sought outside of the coun- 
try ; and so each American graduate abroad became a fresh sign to the 
world how much we lacked of reaching the true standard. It is, then, 
a source of national congratulation that the medical profession has re- 
cognized the shame of such a state of affairs, and is now pretty clearly 
intimating that in the future no man who is grossly wanting in ordinary 
culture need apply for medical honors ; and it is equally to the credit 
of certain medical schools (among them the University of Pennsylvania, ) 
that they have raised the standard of graduation in face of the fact that 
this concession to principle was certain to entail serious financial loss. 
From the standpoint of a local pride,—did we feel any,—we may claim 
that, even if tardy at times in inaugurating changes for the better, 
Philadelphia seldom goes back on a plan which she has seriously under- 
taken. In the matter of advanced medical education, our university 


compares very favorably, indeed, with other well-known schools. 
Medical education appears to involve some important elements not 
found in the preparatory stages to either law or theology. For example, 
the largest experience of older countries has, with an absolute unanim- 
ity, settled down upon four years as the minimum duration of study 





which should entitle a young man to take the issues of life and death 
into his hands. Any country may adopt its own standard for any pro- 
fession. Law, especially, is a matter of territorial rule, and the legal 
enactments of each country (as to period of study,) make its own stan- 
dards the highest for that country. Hence, no other can enter into 
competition in the way of furnishing lawyers. With theology the case 
is somewhat different, and with medicine it is strikinglyso. The doctor 
from abroad may enter into successful competition with our own native 
medical men, and solely on the basis of the superior facilities his foreign 
schools have furnished him for study. We are obliged, therefore, to 
compete with these schools; and yet we have not the favoring circum- 
stances which would enable us to insist upon an equally long course of 
study. Certain changes in the old order of events have grown out of 
modern wants, and we ask ourselves, if, being unable to add a fourth 
year to the established course, we may but add one or two to the prepa- 
ration for that course, and, further, if the result will be favorable. 
Two of our leading schools have already inaugurated courses of study 
preparatory to medicine. We qnote from the Medical Bulletin of Octo- 
ber: ‘‘ Among the university courses leading to the B. A. degree (in 
Johns Hepkins University,) is one especially recommended to those who 
hereafter intend to study medicine. The principal studies in the course 
are physics, chemistry and biology, (the last including zodlogy and bot- 
any,) and an exarhination before entrance is required in Latin and Greek, 
or French and German, mathematics, natural science, and the ordinary 
English branches. Another course has been established for the under- 
graduates who can pass an examination less strict than that for the reg- 
ular university matriculation, but still such as to show that they have had 
a fairly good preliminary education. The University of Pennsylvania 
has now in active, vigorous operation a similar course, except that for 
the degree of B. A. it substitutes that of B. S., and adopts as the con- 
dition for admission to the lower course such standard of general cul- 
ture as may be determined by the action of the State Medical Society. It 
is needless to say that both these plans are promising ; of the two, per- 
haps we may regard that of the Philadelphia school as probably the 
more matured. This, however, is a matter that concerns us not half 
so much as that our next brood of doctors shall be men up to all modern 
science in its relation to the healing art ; that they shall be men of liberal 
culture, fully prepared to minister to the mind diseased ; that they shall 
be gentlemen who shall adorn any station in life, and able to use the great 
opportunities they have of giving a better direction to vicious currents 
in human society and new strength to those which are already pure, but 
require reinforcing. Not that the doctor of the olden time did not do 
this. He did to the full extent, as measured by the standard of any 
other profession. But higher civilization and more exacting modern 
society lays its additional burdens on the modern doctor, and on him 
especially. Of course, he will meet all these; and we expect to see 
everything which looks to leading medicine into higher walks appre- 
ciated and utilized, whether these advantages come from adding another 
year to the latter end of the studies or to an extra year or two in pre- 
paring directly for them. We doconfess, however, to a very reluctant 
contemplation of old ways and old standards in medicine, and the at- 
tempt to make a good doctor in less time than a good shoemaker strikes 
us as something incongruous,—worse than the old attempt to put the 
quart in the pint measure. Any statement that the public is satisfied 
with such a ratio in the time of preparation for the above contrasted 
callings, resolves itself into meaning, as a rule, that the average student 
is satisfied with tt; that it does not suit him to remain longer in tuition, 
or to pay more for his education. These reasons may both have weight 
with the interested parties ; but they can hardly be regarded as satis- 
factory to the intelligent public, which expect the best and are willing 
to pay for the best in those who are to stand guard over their families 
in times of sickness and distress. 








STAYING IN FRIENDS’ HOUSES. 


MONG the rapidly increasing class of Americans who have formed 
English acquaintances and connections, agreement is general 

that the visiting in country-houses is an exceptionally agreeable feature 
in English life, and they do not hesitate to express the opinion that, 
both as regards guest and host, the art of staying in a house 1s far better 
understood there than here. The general hospitality of the British 
Islands is on a much broader scale, and taken far more as a matter of 
course, than among ourselves. In this country,—we are now speaking 
of the Eastern States,—people give occasional entertainments on a lavish 
scale, and, if a stranger comes well accredited, dine and wine him to 
his stomach’s more than content; but hospitality in the shape of a 
stranger within their gates does not assume that matter-of-course char- 
acter that it does with people in easy circumstances in the ‘old 
country.’’ There they have their regular rotation of friends, who, year 
after year, stay in the house. Brown comes with the partridges. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tomkyns are due when the first pheasants fall ; General and 
Mr. Bonnier always arrive for the Barchester races ; the Archdeacon 
and his wife come for the archeological meeting in August, and Dr. 
Dryasdust and his learned daughter will be on hand to meet them ; 
while a very different lot will fill the house in January, when the captain 
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is on leave from his regiment, and the Barchester ball takes place, 
to be followed by that of the Lord Lieutenant. We have nothing of 
the sort, and, comparatively, spend little in hospitality. Of course, 
one reason why staying in a house is so much less in vogue here than 
‘there is that so few of our people of easy means live much in the coun- 
try or have in their country-houses the machinery requisite for comfort- 
able entertainment. This, however, leads—for everyone has someone 
whom he or she is more or less compelled to entertain,—to their receiving 
country guests in town, and this probably would be done to a greater 
extent could guests here get to understand better the art of staying ina 
city house, soas to be a satisfaction, and nota burden, to their entertainers. 

A New York or Philadelphia lady—we will not speak of Boston, 
inasmuch as Mr. Lathrop has ably dealt with its peculiar sense of hos- 
pitality, which is understood to be chiefly restricted to the offer of a seat 
in church,—has, more especially in the gay season, when an invitation 
is most complimentary, a host of matters to attend to, and every mo- 
ment of her morning is required for the discharge of duties, which, if 
omitted, will disorganize her whole establishment. It is, therefore, 
most inconvenient for her before one o’clock to devote her time to her 
guests, and in England, so well is this understood on both sides, that 
from after breakfast to luncheon hostesses need not concern themselves 
in the least degree aout their guests. All do precisely as they please, 
and the guests are no more of an incumbrance to the lady of the house 
than if they were in their own homes. And it is much the same with 
men. The gentleman of the house finds out after breakfast what his 
guests will like to do, puts them in the way of it, and then goes off to his 
farm, his magisterial duty, his letters, orhis library. But here too often the 
reverse is the case, and one or both parties are bored and inconvenienced. 
Sometimes it is the host’s fault. ‘‘ They kept running after me all the 
time, and I couldn’t stand it. I’ll never set foot in the house again,’’ 
said a gentleman, when asked how he had liked a visit ; whilst, on the 
other hand, a lady piteously lamented lately how a.visitor evidently ex- 
pected her to be ‘‘ trotting round with her all the time,’’ distributed 
herself and her effects over the drawing-room, receiving constant and 
considerable contingents of her own friends, and did not seem to have 
an idea of conforming to the ways—and they were very easy, liberal 
ways,—of the house. 

Another considerable check to such hospitality here is the reflection : 
**T wonder how long they will stay?’’ Appalling stories are current 
as to visitors obdurate to all hints, even of the broadest character ; and 
it is unquestionably true that dreadful inflictions have, both here and in 
England, had to be borne. We recall a case where a household was 
broken up, and the family went abroad, to be rid of a visitor from whom 
they wished to escape without offending him. In another instance, 
a Machiavellian host resorted to the expedient of saying: ‘‘ We shall, 
then, at all events, have the pleasure of keeping you till Friday,’’— 
with a tremendous inflection on the sixth day of the week. They went ; 
but, missing the express train, came back, a jovial carriageful, saying that 
they must now, of course, wait until the morrow’s express. It required 
all the self-control and good-manners that the host and hostess could 
command, to bear themselves politely that last long day and evening. 
Such horrid contingencies as these can be avoided by pointedly naming 
the term of the visit, and stating, where a hint seems needed,—for 
there are people, agreeable cnough in most ways, who are, to put it 
mildly, ‘‘ very odd ’’ about outstaying their welcomes,—that, of course, 
you would be charmed to keep them longer, but, unfortunately, the 
So-and-so’s are due to-morrow. If necessary, very plain language may 
legitimately be used in case of obstinate resistance. 








TO ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


AST of a stalwart time and race gone by,— 
That simple, stately, God-appointed band, 
Who wrought alone to glorify their land, 
With lives built high on Truth’s eternity,— 
While placemen plot, while flatterers fawn or lie, 
And foul corruptions, wave on wave, expand, 
I see thee rise, stainless of heart as hand, 
O, man of Roman thought and radiant eye! 


Through thy frail form, there burn divinely strong 
The antique virtues of a worthier day; 
Thy sozd is golden, if thy head be gray. 
No years can work that lofty nature wrong; 
They set to concords of ethereal song 
A life grown holier on its heavenward way. 
PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, 








SCIENCE. 
VOLCANOES: WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY TEACH. 
O one will rise from a perusal of this work (‘¢ Volcanoes: What They 
Are and What They Teach.’’ By John W. Judd, F. R.S. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.,) without a clearer comprehension of the 
nature of volcanoes and of the phenomena attendant upon their action, 





as well as a better idea of the grand part they play in the action of the 
planet itself. Answering the question: ‘‘ What is a volcano?”’ with 
which words the book opens, Professor Judd shows promptly the inac- 
curacy of the popular definition: ‘‘ A volcano is a burning mountain, 
from the summit of which issue smoke and flames ;’’ since the mountain 
does not burn, the ‘‘smoke’’ is chiefly vapor, and the ‘ flames’? are 
the reflection on the vapory column of the incandescent lavas below. 
The workings of a volcano are illustrated by a reference to Stromboli, 
a constantly but not violently active volcano in the Lipari Islands. The 
crater is below the summit of the mountain, and all that passes in it 
can be safely watched from a higher point. Vapor-wreaths rise from 
fissures ; then comes a sound like the blowing off of steam, followed by an 
outburst of watery vapor, carrying with it solid fragments; and then 
again there is nothing but the curling vapor-wreaths. The mountain, 


three thousand feet high, is on its surface a mass of ‘‘ cinders,’’ or, ° 


rather, ‘‘scoriz ;’’ that is, masses of rock that were molten till cooled 
by the air into which they were ejected. The violent action of Vesu- 
vius is but an enlarged manifestation of that of Stromboli, except that 
the molten rock is poured out in streams of lava that often flow far be- 
yond the base of the mountain. Thus, Vesuvius is composed of scoriz 
ejected from the crater, and of consolidated lava, and these form more 
or less regular strata. Many small volcanoes are entirely formed of 
scoriz or fragments, and some consist wholly of lava; but all large 
volcanoes have the composite character of Vesuvius. Much of the ma- 
terial thrown upwards by the explosion falls back into the crater, to be 
again ejected, and in this process it is ground up till it becomes fine 
volcanic dust, or ‘‘ ashes,’ which is blown by the wind to great dis- 
tances, sometimes hundreds of miles. 

The most abundant of the ejected gaseous materials, and that which 
is the cause of the eruption, is steam, or watery vapor; but other gases 
and the vapors of volatile metals arise also. These last sometimes pro- 
duce faint flames, but are not the cause of the bright red glow that lights 
up the huge column of vapor that rises upward from the crater and 
spreads out widely in the higher regions of the atmosphere. The lava, 
or melted rock, which bursts out in streams from fissures, or fills the 
crater, and escapes by breaking downa part of its walls, consists of sili- 
cates of various metals; that is, of combinations of silica (oxygen and 
silicon,) with the oxide, or rust, of a metal. Thus, oxygen forms nearly 
half, and silicon about one-fourth, of the weight of most lavas, the metals, 
or ‘‘ bases,’’ existing in smaller quantity. 

The microscopic structure of lavas is treated of by Professor Judd, 
and it is shown that every kind of lava can be found, in all stages, from 
a glass to a crystalline rock. The glassy lavas contain ‘‘ crystallites,’’ 
which are the particles out of which crystals are built ; others contain 
definite crystals in various proportions, till at last we come to granite, 
syenite, diorite, miascite, and gabbro, which are but the crystalline rep- 
resentatives of a series of lavas, commencing with the ‘‘acid,’’ or highly 
silicic ‘‘ rhyolite,’’ and ending with the ‘‘basic,’’ or highly metallic 
basalt. It is then maintained that the crystalline structure is produced 
by slow cooling under pressure, and, therefore, that the crystalline 
granitic rocks were formed at great depths, while the glassy lavas con- 
solidated at or comparatively near the surface. The basic lavas are far 
more liquid than the more acid ones, which are sometimes pushed out 
in so highly viscid a state that they can scarcely be said to flow. Cones 
of these viscid lavas, instead of increasing by layers piled on from with- 
out, as is the case in cones formed of scoriz or liquid lavas, increase 
from within, the pasty lava rising, dome-fash'on, as more and more is 
pushed through the vent. In this manner, the well-known ‘‘ puys’’ ot 
Auvergne were formed. 

The angle of slope of volcanic mountains depends upon the char- 
acter of the materials of which they are formed. Scoriz cones vary 
from thirty-five degrees to forty seconds; pumice-cones (pumice is the 
scoriz of perfectly glassy lava,) have a similar angle; cones of ‘‘tuff,’’ or 
volcanic mud, which is formed by the action of water upon volcanic dust, 
have asmaller angle; while lava-cones vary greatly, presenting all stages, 
from columnar or cauliflower-shaped masses, (these are never large, ) 
through domitic forms of greater or less convexity, to the slopes of six 
or eight degrees, like that of Mauna Loa, which, with a base of some 
seventy miles, attains a height of fourteen thousand feet. Such slight 
slopesare, of course, the product of very liquid lavas. Besides the layers 
of lava and scoriz, most volcanoes contain ‘‘ dykes,’’ or walls of lava 
filling fissures in the mass of stratified scorize and lava that form the 
bulk of the mountain. The extrusion of these vast bodies of incan- 
descent rock, full of water and acid gases, through strata of limestone, 
sandstone, coal, etc., produces in them great chemical changes. Rocks 
so altered by heat are very abundant on the surface of the globe, and 
are known as metamorphic rocks. The beautiful crystalline gems, which 
are so highly prized from their rarity, are chiefly formed, directly or 
indirectly, by volcanic agencies ; and the cavities of igneous rocks, when 
afterwards filled with water, become laboratories in which the materials 
of the lava are worked up into agates, onyxes, spars, and zeolites. 
The strata upon which a volcano has been built usually incline to- 
wards the centre of eruption. The causes which bring about this in- 
clination are the weight of the erupted materials and the formation of 
hollows by the removal of material from below. Such elevated peaks 
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as Cotopaxi (19,600 feet), or the Pico de Orizaba, (Citlatepetl, 17,370 
feet,) are built up by tolerably regular volcanic action, and the crater 
does not increase with the increase of the mountain ; but most volcanoes 
are subject to terrific paroxysmal outbursts which blow away the summit 
of the mountain and form immense crater-rings. In this way, a volcano 
in Java was in 1772 reduced in a night from nine to five thousand feet 
in height. As these crater-rings are usually composed of materials 
impervious to water, they often become the site of lakes. Outbursts 
of this kind occur in volcanoes composed principally of tuff and dust. 
In solidly built cones, the volcanic forces produce fissures, along which 


parasitic cones are thrown up, and thus the tension is relieved ; while in | 


cones of loose materials the fissures are filled as soon as formed by the 
falling in of theirsides, until at last a force accumulates which lifts up 
the whole mass bodily. Sometimes the eruptive forces exhaust themselves 
in this outburst, but in others they recommence, and build a cone in 
the midst of the crater-ring. Vesuvius is thus surrounded by the crater- 
ring of Sosmma, while Teneriffe and the volcano of Bourbon are still 
more pe: fect examples. 

After glancing at mud-volcanoes, hot-springs and geysers, as vol- 
canic accessories developed before or after more violent manifestations, 
the author devotes Chapter VII. to the consideration of the order of 
the operations that take place at ‘volcanic centres. A volcano has a 
life-history,—a cycle or period of development, and one of decay ; and 
the same is true of regional volcanic activity. The accumulating 
volcanic material find$ an escape through a fissure or crack along the 
earth’s surface; portions of this fissure become choked, while other 
portions, widened by their own eruptive action, become permanent 
vents, and build about their mouths volcanic cones. The amount 
of explosive action depends upon the proportion of water imprisoned 
in the lava; where there is much, vast quantities of scoriz and dust 
are thrown out with the vapor, and large cones are built; but where 
there is little the lavas flow quietly from the vent. 

Professor Judd refers earthquakes to volcanic action, as is evident 
by the following : ‘‘ Though it would be rash to define all earthquakes 
as u' completed efforts to establish a volcano, yet, in the efforts of the 
repressed subterranean forces to find a vent by the production of 
fissures in the overlying rock-masses, we have a cause competent to the 
production of those shocks which are transmitted to such enormous 
distances as waves of elastic compression.’’ It is stated that, as a 
general law in volcanic regions, lavas of intermediate charactcr are 
first thrown out, and are followed by separate eruptions of the acid, or 
rhyolitic, and of the basic, or basaltic, lavas. This differentiation of 
the products appears to prove that gradually, during the long periods 
of volcanic activity, the acid elements rise to the top, while the heavier, 
basic elciments sink. The distribution of volcanic vents along fissures 
is shown by a diagram of parasitic cones formed on the flanks of A‘tna, 
by a map of the Lipari Islands, and still more conclusively by reference 
to the lines of giant volcanoes formed along the backbone of the 
American continent, along the islands of the central ridge of the 
Atlantic, and in the chain of islands that extend from Behring’s 
Straits to the Antarctic Circle. The last great line includes one hundred 
and fifty active volcanoes, and, if we add to it the lines branching from 
it among the Indian and Pacific Isles, we shall find that it contains at 
least one-half of the habitually active vents of the globe. Almost all 
these volcanoes are situated near the coast of a continent or on islands 
near the coast, and the direction of the lines is generally north and 
and south, giving off east and west branches. The most exceptionally 
situated volcanoes are the little-known ones of the Thian-Shan range 
in Central Asia and the isolated group of the Sandwich Islands. 
Another fact in the distribution of volcanoes is their parallelism to 
mountain chains, as shown by their position along the sides of the vast 
masses of crumpled or folded strata forming the Andes and Rocky 
Mountains, by the line of extinct volcanoes north of the European 
mountains, in Auvergne, Central Germany, and Hungary, and by the 
bend to the south of the same mountains, containing several active 
vents. 

In Chapter IX., Professor Judd treats of volcanic action in former 
geologic eras. The trap-rocks are proved to be volcanic, and are no 
longer confounded with the altered shales, etc., the fossils contained in 
which were formerly instanced to prove the aqueous origin of trap. 
Further, granite and the series of rocks known as plutonic are as truly 
volcanic as the more modern lavas, but from their highly crystalline 
structure must have been formed at great depths, probably several miles, 
below the surface. In the case of the extrusion of granite through the 
older rocks, denudation has frequently done its work, and exposed the 
granite ; but such is seldom the case where it has been extruded through 
newer rocks, since sufficient time has not yet elapsed for the denuding 
agencies to do their work. However, in the Pyrenees and in the He- 
brides, granites of tertiary age, as thoroughly and completely crystalline 
as those of palzozoic times, are exposed to view. All evidence is said 
to prove that the zatwre and products of volcanic action in former geo- 
logical epochs were the same as those of the present time, while as to 
the amount ‘‘the evidence must be pronounced negative, or at best 
doubtful.’’ The part played by volcanic action in raising the land, in 
Opposition to the denuding and levelling forces of water and air, are 





treated of in Chapter X., and illustrated by reference to the leading 
mountain-chains of the world. In all cases, we have evidence of a 
‘* geosynclinal,’’ or trough formed by abnormally thickened sediments 
in an area of subsidence caused by volcanic action; and this geo- 
synclinal was afterwards converted by lateral pressure into a “‘ gean- 
ticlinal,’’ or rising curve, out of which mountain-chains have been 
carved by denudation, while fissures broken through the folded rocks have 
allowed volcanic matters to escape. 

In Chapter XI., it is shown that the known density of the earth,. 
which is more than twice that of the surface rocks, the fact that great 
fissures in the earth’s crust are filled with native metals, and, still more,. 
the metallic constitution of all meteorites, lead to prove that the inte- 
rior of the earth contains less oxygen and less silicon, and much more 
of the heavier metals, than the exterior. The objections to the theory 
of the fluidity of the earth’s interior are next stated, and the accord 
between the conclusions of astronomers and physicists, and those of 
geologists, isnoted. The increase of heat with depth usually observed in 
mines cannot be relied on to prove a like increase to the earth’s centre, 
since the deepest mines reach little more than half a mile, and the deep- 
est borings little more than three-quarters of a mile, into its substance. 
Moreover, the rate of increase is unequal, often diminishing with 
increasing depth, and is greatest in volcanic districts. Study of the 
effects produced by earthquake-shocks has led to the conclusion that, so 
far as is known, they do not originate at a greater depth than thirty 
miles. Professor Judd then goes on to advocate the chemical theory of 
volcanic phenomena. Certain liquids and solids are able to absorb 
many times their volume of certain gases which may, under changed 
conditions, be given off. Meteorites, whose constitution is probably 
similar to that of the earth’s interior, have in some cases been proved to 
have contained forty-seven times their volume of hydrogen. These 
gases, held under great pressure, constantly seek relief, and to their 
violeht escape nearly all the active phenomena of volcanoes must be 
referred, while the abundance of hydrogen and oxygen account for the 
presence of watery vapor in large quantities. Two hypotheses may ac- 
count for the presence of these gases in the earth’s interior. Either 
they formed part of the original constitution of our globe, which is thus 
parting with its pent-up stores of energy, or they are derived from the 
infiltration of oceanic and other waters. 

The author concludes by pointing out that the constitution of this 
globe, and that of the other orbs composing the solar system, is, by all 
the evidence, the same, while the forces at work in all, however they 
may differ in the extent of their manifestations, are, too, identical in 
their nature. 


LITERATURE. 
MACLAY’S SKETCHES OF THE FIRST UNITED STATES SENATE. 


ENNSYLVANIA was represented in the first Senate of the United 
States by Mr. Robert Morrisand Mr. William Maclay. The latter, * 
during his term, kept a private journal of the proceedings, which has 
been published in a volume entitled ‘‘ Sketches of Debate in the First 
Senate of the United States,’’ with the editorship of Mr. George W. 
Harris. These records are historically interesting, as made by a Senator 
who tells us much that is even yet new and instructive concerning the 
Congress of 1789 and the persons who figured prominently in our 
national affairs at thattime. Mr. Maclay was born in Franklin County, 
this State, July 20th, 1737, and was of Scotch-Irish descent. He mar- 
ried a daughter of John Harris, the founder of Harrisburg. He was 
admitted to the bar of York County in 1760, practiced in Cumberland 
County, was appointed by the Penns (proprietaries,) clerk of the ses- 
sions, and also acted as register of wills in the same county. In 1781 
he was a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, and in 1788 was 
elected to the Senate of the United States, where he sat until 1791, Albert 
Gallatin being elected in 1792 tosucceed him. Subsequently, he served 
several years as a Representative in our General Assembly, as associate 
judge of Dauphin County, and as a Presidential elector in 1796. Po- 
litically, he was a Republican of very pronounced views, which he 
maintained with singular firmness and independence, though with uni- 
form courtesy, towards all who differed with him in opinion. He was 
not, indeed, a politician, vulgarly so-called, nor a bigoted partisan, 
and least of all was he a courtier, seeking personal ends by conciliating 
the favor of those having official or other patronage of that sort to 
bestow. From what he tells us of himself, we infer that in politics he 
inclined to that school known in his day, and eveirin ours, as ‘* Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats;’’ and yet it does not appear that he was ever a 
partisan to the extent of holding it right to advocate what is wrong, 
and wrong not to oppose what is right, only because it is demanded 
by party fealty, or what is falsely styled political consistency. On the 
contrary, his conduct shows us that he believed in the maxim of ex- 
President: Hayes, that ‘‘ he serves his party best who serves his country 
best.’ This is premised in order that due allowance may be made for 
what may seem to be Mr. Maclay’s prejudices, as expressed in quotations 
from his journal. 
Among the earliest subjects of debate in the first Congress was that 
of official titles ; whether, for example, the Speaker of the House should 
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have that of ‘¢‘ Honorable ’’ affixed to his name, whether the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the Senate should be called ‘‘ Usher of the Black Rod,”’ as in 
the British House of Lords, whether the President of the United States 
should be styled ‘‘ His Excellency,’’ ‘‘ His Elective Majesty,’’ ‘‘ His 
Highness, the President of the United States, and Protector of their 
Liberties,’? and so forth. We are told that there was a long and 
heated discussion about all this in the Senate, and that it was finally 
settled by a vote of the House of Representatives against titles, in which 
the Senate, for thesake of harmony, concurred. Preliminary to the formal 
inauguration of Washington as President, Mr. Adams, as presiding offi- 
cer of the Senate, speaking from the chair, wanted to know what the 
order of proceeding should be. The ceremony was to take place in 
the Senate Chamber, and, as it bears on that question of official rela- 
tions which so recently agitated the country during the fatal illness of 
the late President Garfield, regarding the exercise of his office, ad in- 
terim, by the Vice- President, we quote it entire, as reported by Mr. 
Maclay.. Mr. Adams, rising in his place, said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I donot 
know whether the framers of the Constitution had in view the two 
kings of Sparta or the two consuls of Rome when they formed it,— 
one to have all the power while he held it, and the other to be nothing. 
Nor do I know whether the architect that formed our room and the 
wide chair in it (to hold two, I suppose,) had the Constitution before 
him. Gentlemen, I feel great difficulty how to act. Iam possessed of 
two separate powers,—the one 2 esse, the other zz posse. Iam Vice- 
President. In this, I am nothing; but I may be everything. But I 
am President, also, of the Senate. When the President comes into the 
Senate, what shall I be? I wish, gentlemen, to think what I shall be.”’ 
On this, Mr. Maclay comments as follows: ‘* A solemn silence ensued. 
God forgive me !—for it was involuntary,—but the profane muscles of 
my face were in tune for laughter, in spite of my disposition. Ells- 
worth thumbed over the sheet Constitution, and turned it for some time. 
At length he rose and thus addressed the Chair, with the most profound 
gravity: ‘‘ Mr. President, I have looked over the Constitution, [paused, ] 
and I find, sir,—it is evident and clear, sir,—that, wherever the Senate 
is to be, there, sir, you must be, at the head of them; but, further, sir, 
—([here he looked aghast, as if some tremendous gulf had yawned be- 
fore him,] I shall not pretend to say.’ 

Another subject, which caused considerable concern at this time, 
was that of the etiquette to be observed at Presidential receptions, 
levees, parties, and the like. About this, Washington consulted, be- 
sides others, Mr. Alexander Hamilton and Mr. John Adams. After 
declaring that the President’s pleasure should absolutely decide how he 
should attend at tea-parties in a private character, Mr. Adams told him 
that, as ‘‘ President, he should have no intercourse with society, save 
upon public business or at his levees; that the provision for his house- 
hold ought to be large and ample ; that his office had no equal in the 
world, except those held by crowned heads ; that dignity and authority 
cannot be supported in human minds collected into nations, without 
proportionate splendor and majesty; and that, if the state and pomp 
essential to the Executive Department were not preserved, it w ould be 
vain for America to hope for consideration with foreign powers.’’ De- 
scribing Washington’s delivery of his inaugural address, Mr. Maclay 
says: ‘‘The great man was agitated and embarrassed, trembled, and 
several times could scarce make out to read it, though it must be sup- 
posed he had often read it before ; made a flourish with his right hand 
which left rather an ungainly impression. I sincerely wished all set 
ceremony in the hands of the dancing-masters, and that this first of men 
had read off his address in the plainest manner ; for I felt hurt that he 
was not first in everything. He was dressed in deep brown, with metal 
buttons with an eagle on them, white stockings, bag, and sword.’’ 
Here and there in these ‘‘Sketches’’ we are given a picture of manners 
in the Court circles. The following one is amusing: ‘‘ While at dinner 
one day,’’ says Mr. Maclay, ‘‘with Mrs. Robert Morris, at her resi- 
dence, (then in New York, ) she told me that two days ago she dined at 
the President’s ; that a large and fine-looking trifle was brought to the 
table, and looked exceedingly well, indeed; that she was helped by the 
President ; but on taking some of it she had to pass her handkerchief by 
her mouth and rid herself of the morsel, on which she whispered to the 
President that the cream of which it was made had been unusually stale 
and rancid; whereupon the General [Washington,] changed his plate 
immediately.’’ She added, with a titter: ‘‘ but Mrs. Washington ate 
a whole heap of it.”’ 

Mr. Maclay’s account of a dinner at the President’s informs us, not 
only how the host and his guest were disposed of at the hospitable board, 
but also that General Washington had a habit, while at meals, of beat. 
ing the ‘‘ devil’s tattoo’’ on the table with his fork. He says: ‘*On 
27th August, 1789, there was a dinner at the President’s. The com- 
pany were the President and Mrs. Washington, Vice-President and 
Mrs. Adams, the Governor and his wife, Mr. Dalton and a lady,—per- 
haps lis wife,—and Mr. Smith, Bassett, and myself, Lear and Lewis 
[the -President’s two private secretaries]. The President and Mrs. 
Washington sat opposite each other, in the middle of the table; the two 
secretaries, one at each end. It was a great dinner, and the best of 
the kind ever Iwas at. The room, however, was disagreeably warm. 
First, was soup ; fish, roasted and boiled; meats, gammon, fowls, etc. 





This was the dinner. The middle of the table was garnished, in the 
usual hasty way, with small images, flowers, (artificial,) etc. The des- 
sert was, first, apple-pies, puddings, etc. ; then iced creams, jellies, etc., 
then water-melons, musk-melons, apples, peaches, nuts. It was the most 
solemn dinner ever I sat at. Not a health drank, scarce a word said, 
until the cloth was taken away. Then, the President, taking a glass of 
wine, with great solemnity, drank the health of every individual, by 
name, round the table. Everybody imitated him, charged glasses, aid 
such a buzz of ‘ Health, sir,’ and ‘Health, madam,’ and ‘ Thank you, 
sir,’ and ‘Thank you, madam,’ never had I heard before. Indeed, 
I had like to have been thrown out in the hurry ; but I got a little wine 
in my glass and passed the ceremony. The ladies sat a good while, 
and the bottles passed about, but there wasa dead silence almost. Mrs. 
Washington at last withdrew with the ladies. I expected the men 
would now begin ; but the same stillness remained. The President told 
of a New England clergyman who had lost a hat and wig in passing a 
river called the Broux. He smiled, and everybody else laughed. He 
now and then said a sentence or two on some common subject, and 
what he said was not amiss. He kept a forkin his hand when the cloth 
was taken away,—I thought for the purpose of picking nuts; but he 
played with the fork, striking on the edge of the table with it. We 
did not sit long after the ladies had retired. The President rose, went 
up stairs to drink coffee; the company followed. I took my hat and 
came home.’’ ‘That the austerity and gloom of these Presidential sym- 
posia, and Washington’s fork-practice, were mot merely occasional, 
but habitual, is inferable from the following entry in Mr. Maclay’s 
journal, under date of March 4th 1790: ‘‘ Dined with the President 
of the United States. It was a dinner of dignity. All the Senators 
present, and the Vice-President. I looked often around the company 
to find the happiest faces. Wisdom, forgive me, if I wrong thee ; but 
I thought folly and happiness were the most nearly allied. The Presi- 
dent seemed to bear in his countenance a settled aspect of melancholy. 
No cheering ray of convivial sunshine broke through the cloudy gloom 
of settled seriousness. A¢ every interval of eating or drinking, he played 
on the table with a fork or knife, like a drum-stick.’’ (The book is for 
sale by Messrs. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 





De Forest’s ‘* BLloopy Cuasm.’’—We have had few American 
writers of fiction superior to Mr. De Forest. He meets, in some of his 
work, the very requirements which have been felt—rather than 
explicitly stated,—to be those that would characterize the real and 
typical “ American novel,’’ and, if the candid critic were called upon 
to name in one instant an ‘author who has more nearly than he achieved 
that long looked-for and much talked-of book, there would be difficulty, 
perhaps, in giving any whose superior claim could not be plausibly 
disputed. It would be found not so easy to mention a novelist who has 
sketched. more faithfully or depicted more vividly certain characteristic 
phases of life in the United States, or who has adapted them with 
greater skill to the general purposes of the novelist. When we say 
characteristic phases, we have in mind, as distinguished from them, the 
nice art with which, for instance, Mr. Howells has presented such 
special studies as those in « Doctor Breen’s Practice.’? These are more 
delicately and subtly done than anything that Mr. De Forest has ever 
given us; but they are not ‘‘American’’ in any broad sense. Mrs. 
Stowe’s one great work had the quality we speak of, and so, in a 
measure, has Mr. Tourgée’s ‘‘ Fool’s Errand.’’ Both of these illustrate 
the probability that the true ‘‘ American novel’’ must have in it a 
certain infusion of the political element which so largely affects our 
real national life, and which colors, of course, every stratum of our 
social organization. Upon such a theory it is that we find Mr. 
De Forest so strong in ‘* Kate Beaumont,”’ in ‘‘ Overland,’’ (though 
there is no political element, precisely, in it,) and in the work under 
review (‘* The Bloody Chasm.’’ By J. W. De Forest. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.). This is nearly on the same ground as ‘ Kate 
Beaumont,’’—the American scene being laid in South Carolina,—and 
it reminds us of that novel. Both are capital studies of that community, 
where society has and has had so many distinct and peculiar features. 
The life of the ‘‘ ruling classes,’’ and that of the two subject elements, 
the poor whites and the negroes, has furnished many phases, strongly 
in contrast, for the novelist’ s art, while in the present volume, as its 
title indicates, the ‘‘ chasm ”’ of habit, opinion and feeling that once 
separated the South from the North makes still another element of 
dramatic effect. 

“‘ The Bloody Chasm”? illustrates at once Mr. De Forest’s strength 
and his deficiencies. The idea is good. He has seized upon an 
excellent subject, and laid it out, in the first touches, strongly. His 
characters are real,—S7/as Mather, the precise Boston merchant ; his 
nephew Underhill, the young Union soldier ; General Hilton, the ex- 
Confederate ; Miss Virginia, the heroine, and Mrs. Dumont, her aunt, 
both of the blood of ‘‘ the Beauforts.’’ All these are genuine, and stand 
out upon the canvas as figures of real life. The first half of the book, 
while the scene continues in Charleston, is in keeping with these char- 
acters, and has a steady vigor of movement that we should have en- 
joyed had it continued to the end. There is, however, a deficiency of 
fine work all through. The author seems to have a conception in his 
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mind, but to be unable to work it out. What he produces is nearly as 
he would like, but not quite. The reader is followed, from page to 
page, by a feeling that what he has before him falls just short of a de- 
cided triumph of art. It is as if the painter had not the needed 
brushes and pencils, and so could not exactly express his thought. 
This is the weakness of the book, and its general plan, with its charac- 
teristic figures, is its strength. On thewhole, there is many an ambitious 
effort toward writing an ‘“‘ American novel ’’ which does not half so well 
attain the ideal result. 


Mr. Knox’s ‘‘ Boy TRAvVELLERS.’’—The series of books, of which 
the third number (‘‘ The Boy Travellers in the East.’’ Part Ill. By 
Thomas W. Knox. New York: Harper & Brothers,) has recently been 
put forth, is one of the most interesting and valuable of recent juveniles. 
It is not easy to imagine books of more entrancing interest for an in- 
telligent boy, and they are so ingeniously con.rived that the young 
reader, without being frightened off by any undue show of pedantry, is 
made, through the guise of adventure, to take in various solid doses of 
information which are certain to remain with him after his concern in 
the doings of the youthful travellers shall have passed. The worl that 
Mr. Knox set himself is, indeed, most thoroughly and cleverly done. 
By thoroughly, we do not mean that the subject is exhaustively treated, 
but that the plan—of giving just enough of fact, history and statistics 
to make his theme realistic, and not enough to overload a tender stom- 
ach,—has been treated in quite masterly fashion. The general man- 
agement of Part III. is the same as that of the earlier parts of the work ; 
the boys, Frank and Fred, in company with Doctor Bronson, pursue their 
easy-going way among the rare and curious sights of the earth, and en- 
joy in general such a good time, even while in the pursuit of knowledge, 
that there is a danger that part of the effect of the book may be neu- 
tralized by the sad feeling of envy. But he must be a very perfectly 
constituted youngster who can help envying Frank and Fred the glorious 
times they have under the friendly guidance of the good and wise Doc/or. 
Their travels began with adventures in a journey to Japan and China ; 
these doings were told in Part I. ; in Part II. we had the journey con- 
tinued to Siam and Java; and in Part III. we find the boy travellers 
carried to Ceylon and India. This part includes descriptions of Borneo, 
the Philippine Islands and Burmah. Naturally, the last division of Part 
III. —that descriptive of Burmah,—possesses the most points of interest, 
although the chapters devoted to Ceylon are hardly less noticeable; but 
it is in Burmah that we have the wonderful religious history of the far 
East made so vivid ; the temples, the castes, the pagan rites, the ¢hugs, 
the jugglers, the tiger-hunting,—a wonderful mé/ange, that can never 
fail to powerfully excite the imagination of the reader, of whatever age, 
and no matter how often he may have gone over similar ground in 
books. 

The qualifications of Mr. Knox for such a task are evident ; he has 
not only the teacher’s instinct of the best way of imparting knowledge, 
but the parental feeling which indicates to him the true proportions of 
work and play. He knows when to give over his facts and to make 
sport, and he has a clear, direct and unaffected style, which renders all 
parts of his narrative entertaining. And the success of these books is 
not the less owing to the exceptional facilities of the Messrs. Harpers, 
their publishers. The illustrations are excellent throughout, and un-. 
commonly numerous. There are some two hundred and fifty pictures 
in the third part, many of them full-page cuts and all of them important 
aids to the text. The illustrations of the Burmese temples are particu- 
larly good. It is through the accumulation of such stores of artistic 
material, that the Harpers are enabled, ever and again, to so surprise the 
publishing and reading world. It is not claimed that all these fine wood- 
cuts were made expressly for Mr. Knox’s book ; he says very clearly 
that he has had his publishers’ great stores to draw upon ; but that is 
his and his readers’ good fortune. That the cuts may have once done 
duty in the magazine, or in some book now out of fashion, in no way 
lessens their value in anewconnection. In brief, ‘‘ The Boy Travellers’’ 
is a credit to all concerned, and we have not lately seen a book that 
may be more unreservedly placed in the hands of young people. 





PRoFEssor Lapp’s ‘‘ PRINCIPLES oF CHURCH Potity.’’—Professor 
Ladd of Yale College has been lecturing to the Andover students on the 
Congregational polity, and it isasignof the toleration of our times that 
the good Presbyterian firm of Charles Scribner’s Sons publishes his words 
in a handsome volume (‘‘ The Principles of Church Polity’’). Of 
course, Mr. Ladd admires and defends the Congregational system ; but 
it isin its ideal, and not as it actually exists. He thinks the actual 
churches are not complete in the New Testament sense. They have 
only a single elder engaged in their oversight, while the primitive 
churches had a board of such. As a consequence, their system is es- 
sentially monarchical, instead of being democratical. We can fancy the 
churches making a very effective answer to this criticism. The educated 
and trained minister must needs take a monarchical place in the govern- 
ment of the church, and will do so, unless the whole board of elders 
become graduates of college and seminary, or until the pastor ceases to 
beso. Presbyterian churches have a body of ruling elders ; in theory, 





the pastor is simply their equal. But by. force of social gravitation he 
becomes just what Mr. Ladd complains of. 

Mr. Ladd we judge to be a Congregationalist of a very pronounced 
type. He believes in the right of the local church to ordain its own 
ministry, and regards the present plan of holding a council of sister 
churches on such occasions as an excrescence upon the system which is 
due to the want of a plurality of elders in each church. Yet he is not 
in love with the bare and unimaginative worship of the Puritan fathers. 
He sees no inconsistency in associating this church order with any kind 
of worship. ‘‘ & pur si muove.”’ 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF ARTHUR ST. CLAIR, SOLDIER OF THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY WAR, PRESIDENT OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, AND GOVERNOR OF 
THE NORTHWESTERN TERRITORY. With His Correspondence and Other Papers, 
Arranged and Annotated. By William Henry Smith. Vol. I., pp. 609. Vol. 
II., pp. 649. $6.00. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. ) 

THE ELDER AND THE YOUNGER BooTH. (‘American Actor Series.”) By Asia 
Booth Clarke. Pp. 194. $1.25. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

CHANCELLORVILLE AND GETTYSBURG, (“Campaigns of the Civil War,” VI.) By 
Abner Doubleday, Brevet Major-General U. S. A., etc. Pp. 243. $1.c0. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: A HAND-BooK OF MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION, INCLUDING 
THE NAMES OF CELEBRATED STATUES, PAINTINGS, PALACES, COUNTRY-SEATS, 
RuINs, CHURCHES, SHIPS, STREETS, CLUBS, NATURAL CURIOSITIES, AND FHE 
Like. Begun (but left unfinished,) by William A. Wheeler. Completed and 
edited by Charles G. Wheeler. Pp. 584. $3.00. James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS.—LONGFELLOW. Pp. 95. $0.60. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

JAMEs ABRAM GARFIELD. By George F. Hoar. Pp. 44. $0.50. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE POETICAL Works, INCLUDING THE DRAMA OF “THE Two MEN OF SANDY 
Bar,” OF BRET HarTe. Pp. 448. $2.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HILADELPHIA’S new literary weekly, Our Continent, issued this week its third 
number, and it may fairly be said that no new periodical of the kind in this 
country was awaited with more interest or has been received with more attention. 
The plan of the conductors is an ambitious one, and they are right in this ;: for what- 
ever room there now remains for new ventures is chiefly “at the top.” The name OF 
Mr. Tourgée as editor, is, of course, a strong point, and the list of contributors abun- 
dantly shows the enterprise and liberality of the publishers. We count, in the table of 
contents of the first three numbers, at least a score of American writers whose work is 
well known and has been received with popular favor, and whose contributions have 
only been secured—for they are busy people, and literature is their avocation,—by a 
generous form of invitation. Perhaps we may say that the number of eminent con- 
tributors, and of their articles, is almost bewilderingly great ; each number of the paper 
is a competitor, almost, in quantity and quality, with the monthly magazines. We are 
not sure, indeed, that a positive gain in strength would not be made if there were fewer 
articles and writers in each number, so that the reader’s attention might be drawn 
more distinctly to the principal and characteristic features. We hope to see the new 
venture make a success ; it is a most creditable undertaking, and shows especially the 
enterprise of Mr. Robert S. Davis, the treasurer of the company formed for its publi- 
cation, to whose energy and faith we judge the enterprise is largely due. 


Mr. Bancroft sent a message to the annual meeting and dinner of the Montgomery 
County (Pennsylvania,) Historical Society on Tuesday evening, expressing his extreme 
regret that his habits of life prevented his attending at this season, but adding that he 
earnestly hoped to visit the historic ground of Valley Forge next summer. 


In the March /zternational Review, Judge Kelley leads with an elaborately written 
essay on the comparative forces of Free Trade and Protection, entitled « A Science 
Based on Assumption.” Another notable article is by ex-Senator Osborn of Florida, 
on the proposition of a South American confederation similar to the United States of 
North America, but less national and compact. Dr. Henry Randall Waite, of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, contributes an article involving much research, entitled « Embyro States,”’ 
treating of the condition of the Territories with reference to their admission to the 
Union, the rules and precedents governing the admission of States, etc. 


, , Now that 
Dakota is “ knocking at the door of the Union,” this is especially timely. 


An article in the Worth American Review for March, by Judge E. A. Thomas 
formerly of the Wyoming Territory courts, now residing in Philadelphia, discusses mony 
vigorously “ Trial by Jury.” It takes ground against its general usefulness under exist- 
ing conditions. Rev. William Justin Harsha, who took a conspicuous part in behalf 
of the Ponca Indians, contributes to the same umber a very strong paper in behalf of 
“ Law for the Indians.” He argues,‘and he is unquestionably correct, that they never 
will have any assurance of their rights until these are guaranteed to them “ under the 
law.” This is the only protection that is enduring and that permanently commands 
respect. 

The Atheneum says that Lord Beaconsfield’s literary executor is arranging his 
earlier papers, with a view to publication. The quantity is very large, and among 


them are a large number of letters, of a somewhat romantic cast, written during his 
Eastern travels. 
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It has been stated that a number of letters of Schiller, addressed to his physician, 
Privy Councillor Stark, were to be published shortly. Professor Erast Martin of 
Leipzig, into whose hands these letters have recently passed by purchase, writes to the 
German papers to say that “ good taste and piety” alike prevent him from giving to 
the world these confidential communications from a patient to his physician, and he re- 
serves to himself the right of publishing any portion that he may think fit of the epis- 
tolary remains of Stark, who numbered among his correspondents Goethe, A. Von 
Humboldt, Duke Karl August of Weimar, the Dowager-Duchess Amalie, etc. Pro- 
fessor Martin’s determination does him honor. 

The editors of the Youth's Companioz, Boston, in response to their offer, in Sep- 
tember last, of two five hundred dollar prizes for short stories, have received nearly 
three thousand manuscripts. 

Some of the publishers say that the outlook for 1882, judging by the first two 
months, is not that of a very busy season in book-production. 

Our Continent has this interesting bit of personal news concerning a well-known au- 
thor : “ Mr. Richard D. Blackmore, the author of ‘Cradock Nowell,’ ¢ Christowell,’ ¢ Lorna 
Doone,’ etc., is engaged in market-gardening near London. He studied for the bar, 
but, his health failing, he chose an occupation which to his friends seemed very strange. 
He bought large grounds at Jeddington and became a market-gardener. He here has 
passed his time ever since, tending his grapes, his pears, his forced strawberries, 
with his own hands, and studying the individualities of vegetable growth. He con- 
siders that vines have a vast amount of original sin in them which it is the province of 
the gardener to be continually correcting. This seclusion of life doubtless aids in pro- 
ducing the dreamy, contemplative color in his books, which, combined with vigorous 
character-sketching and the most perfect descriptive faculty, effects so fascinating a 
whole.” 

The Century magazine is giving a notable amount of attention to various Jewish 
topics. In the current issue (March), Mr. Bryce, M. P., writes of Beaconsfield, and 
incidently about the Jews in general. In April, Miss Lazarus will answer the question: 
«“ Was Beaconsfield a Representative Jew?” Inthe same number, Madame Ragozin 
will describe the present situation in Russia, from a Russian point of view. A reply to 
Madame Ragozin, by a Jewish writer, will appear in the May number. 

The cheap editions are the chief London feature in publishing now. Messrs. Mac 
millan are about to issue one hundred thousand copies of a sixpenny edition of “Tom 
Brown's School-Days,” with illustrations by Arthur Hughesand Sydney P. Hall. Rout- 
ledge & Sons announce Grimm’s fairy tales, Anderson’s fairy tales, and Harrison 
- Ainsworth’s “ Tower of London,” at the same price. 

The Deutsche Zeitung recently offered prizes for the best national hymn for the Aus- 
tro-Germans, and opened the competition to all classes in the empire. The award of 
the judges has just been been published, and gives both the first and second prizes to 
Jewish students, the first being gained by Josef Winter and the second by Edmund 
Wengraf. The number of competitors was 1,570. 

The prize for the most valuable work in political and moral science produced in 
Belgium during the past five years has been awarded by the Belgian Government, on 
the unanimous report of a jury, to M. Emile de Laveleye, for his « Lettres sur l’Italie,” 
his “ L’Agriculture Belge,” and the new edition of his « La Propriété et ses Formes 
Primitives.” 

A life of Klopstock, by Herr Franz Miincker, is announced for publication the 
coming spring. 

Messrs. Longmans, London, will publish this spring two more volumes of Mr. 
Lecky’s “ History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” covering the period from 
1760 to 1784; and also the first portion of Mr. Froude’s “ Life of Carlyle,” being a 
history of the first forty years of his life,—1795-1835. This latter will also consist of 
two volumes, and it will contain two portraits and four other illustrations etched on 
steel. 

The Academy states that the Philological Society’s great English dictionary, which 
has been so many years in preparation, is at last nearing its haven of the Clarendon 
Press. Its present editor, Dr. Murray, hopes to hand over the copy of Part I., two- 
thirds of « A,” at the end of next month, though he hardly hopes to see the book com- 
plete before the end of the century. 

“Through Siberia” is the title of a work of great importance soon to be published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, It has already been published in England, where it was 
received with high favor. The author, Rev. Henry Lansdell, undertook and carried 
to the end atask that imposed upon him the severest difficulties and necessitated abso- 
lute devotion tu his work. He made a journey of eight thousand miles from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pacific, on the Obi, Amur and Ussuri Rivers, which required the 
hire of a thousand horses. He visited the hospitals, prisons and mines, lived with the 
people, and studied the history, geography, natural history and customs of the country. 
His account of what he saw and learned gives, therefore, the best of information upon 
a subject about which comparatively little that is trustworthy has been published. 

Plagiarism cannot always be guarded agajnst, even by the most vigilant editor. 
Temple Bar (London,) was recently induced to publish as new an article entitled « A 
Visit to Voltaire,” which was a direct adaptation, almost precisely translated, of a chap- 
ter from the more vivacious than edifying “Mémoires de Jacques Casanova de Sein- 
galt.” In that valued repository of good things, the “ Editor’s Drawer” of Harper's 
Magazine, (now conducted by Mr. W. L. Alden,) someone has taken an old and well- 
known Irish anecdote, usually ascribed, like hundreds of others, to Dean Swift and his 
servant John, and has dressed it up as a Southern negro story. The “ conveying ” is 
painfully plain when the two are compared. 





The Academy says: “We are not to look for Mr. Browning’s fresh volume of 
‘Dramatic Idyls’ till the spring. It will be somewhat larger than the two former 
series were. Five or six idyls are written, two of some length, the others shorter.” 


M. Alphonse Daudet contributes to the Mouvelle Revue a second chapter of his 
literary autobiography. The first, which appeared some months ago, described the 
genesis of his first successful novel, « Froment Jeune et Risler Ainé.” The present arti- 
cle treats of the not less successful “ Jack,” in which, of all M. Daudet’s works, the 
influence of Dickens is, perhaps, most visible. 


A curious and interesting work is in preparation in London,—the life of John New- 
bery, «a bookseller of the last century.” ‘The philanthropic publisher of St. Paul’s 
churchyard,” as Goldsmith, in his “ Vicar of Wakefield,” has called him, is a figure of 
some interest in the literary history of the eighteenth century. He is not only to be 
remembered as the publisher of « Goody Two-Shoes,” and kindred works. He was 
intimately associated with Johnson, Goldsmith, Smart the divine, and many others, and 
he busied himself with projects of a seemingly more important character than the pub- 
lication of works for the young. 


Mr. Smalley telegraphs from London to the New York 7rzdume that: « Herbert 
Spegeer’s long meditated journey to America is now definitely fixed. He sails August 
next, and intends to be absent three months. He visits Canada, and also possibly Cal- 
ifornia. He has refused all proposals to lecture, his design being solely to see the 
country and people, without any ulterior object.” 


Turgéneff’s latest work, « Ein Desperater,” in the February number of the Deutscher 
Rundschau, is said to be in a measure autobiographical. 


The new edition of Bret Harte’s works, to be issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
will be in five volumes, octavo, printed from new plates, with choice paper and at- 
tractive binding. The first (already out, and acknowledged elsewhere in this issue,) 
will contain his poetical works. Vol. II. will have « ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp,” and 
other stories, including earlier papers, Spanish and American legends, and a portion of 
the “ Tales of the Argonauts,” etc. Vol. III. will contain “ Tales of the Argonauts ” 
and “ Eastern Sketches,” some of which have not before appeared in book-form. Vol. 
IV. wiil contain “ Gabriel Conroy.” This book has previously been sold only by sub- 
scription, and is now for the first time offered to the general trade. Vol. V. will have 
the condensed novels and stories. In this volume, “ Jeff Briggs’ Love Story ” first ap- 
pears among Mr. Harte’s collected works. The edition, as a whole, will contain all 
that Mr. Bret Harte has yet published in book-form, as well as many poems and 
sketches never before included. 


The yet unpublished diary of Mr. Carlyle’s tour in Ireland in 1849 is expected to 
make a sensation when it appears. It is said to be in the author’s raciest style, con- 
taining frank observations on such points of national character as are of high interest 
at the present political juncture. The manuscript, which is an autograph, was given 
by him to a friend, now dead, who preserved it asa kind of secret treasure,—so carefully 
that its existence was long unknown. Mr. Froude had never heard of it; it has lately 
passed through his hands, and he has been so deeply impressed with its importance 
that he has volunteered so write an introduction to it when it ultimately appears in book- 
form, which it will do next October, when it will be published, along with other mat- 
ter of importance, by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. The diary opens with a descripticn 
of Carlyle’s going on board, on the 30th of June, 1849, a steamer in the Thames bound 
for Dublin. The present Irish Secretary, Mr. Forster, was one of his companions, in 
part, at least, of the tour. 








ART NOTES. 

RKOFESSOR MORSE, in lecturing before the Lowell Institute, remarked that such 

a thing as ancient Satsuma ware does not exist in Japan, for the reason that the clay 
used in the so-called ancient Satsuma was not known before the present century. The 
large articles sold as ancient Satsuma are from two to four years old, are principally 
manufactured in Tokio, and are rubbed with charcoal-dust to give them an appearance 
of age. Satsuma ware is of four kinds,—the gray painted, the gray inlaid, the brown, and 
the light-colored, or yellow. Inlaid pottery is the work of Coreans who came to Japan 
in the present century. All articles of real Satsuma are small, and have no stamp 
upon them. Plates with heavy rims, cups with handles and saucers, and pitchers, have 
absolutely no existence as Japanese pottery. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: “Mr. Ouless has just completed a portrait of Gen- 
eral Roberts, which is to be exhibited at the Academy. Mr. Millais has also com- 
pleted his portrait of Sir Henry Thompson, and Mr. John Collier that of Mr. Darwin.” 


Designs for the statue to the late Governor Buckingham of Connecticut have been re- 
ceived from the sculptors, Launt Thompson, J. Q. A. Ward and Olin L. Warner, ot 
New York. It is agreed that it shall be a bronze sitting figure of heroic size, resting 
on a granite or marble pedestal, and shall be placed in what is called the battle-flag 
vestibule of the State Capitol at Hartford. 


A fine art exhibition, embracing objects appertaining to the different industries 
of the country, will be held at Bradford, England, during the summer. The opening 
ceremony will be performed by the Prince and Princess of Wales. , 


Professor Peter Janssen, the president of the Diisseldorf Academy, has finished his 
frescoes in the dining-room of the town-hall of Erfurt. The subjects of the nine 
pictures are taken from the history of Erfurt. Like his pictures in the Exchange and 
National Gallery of Berlin, the Erfurt pictures are painted on the wall with wax colors, 
whilst those in the town-hall of Crefeldt are on canvas, 
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A new picture, representing the “ Crucifixion,” by Gabriel Max, is now on view in 
Munich. The title is “It Is Fulfilled.” 

It is intended to hold in London an exhibition of the works of Henry Dawson. The 
first attempt to bring together a representative collection was at the fine art exhibition 
in Nottingham, his native place. 

A bust of the dramatist Pietro Cossa has been exhibited in the Teatro Valle at 
Rome. It is the work of Signor Luigi Bistolfi of Acqui. 

The statue 6f Alexandre Dumas, which it is intended to erect on the Place Males- 
herbes, Paris, is to be the work of Gustave Doré. 








DRIFT. 


—A free public library is seriously proposed, it seems, in New York. The corres- 
pondent in that city of the Hartford Courant says: “ The Astor and Lenox are fit only 
for scholars or purposes of special reference. The Mercantile and Society libraries put 
a tax on their privileges. This great city is the only one in the United States of any 
rank that lacks such an institution. [Philadelphia is as badly off—EpD. AMERICAN. ] 
Two years ago, a free public library was started ona small scale, the books being prin- 
cipally donations from publishers and private individuals. It has been so successful, 
so eagerly sought, that with only four thousand books it has circulated during the last 
year sixty-nine thousand volumes. During this time, only six volumes were lost. 
There is now a movement to make this small beginning the nucleus of a great library, 
and our rich men are getting interested in the scheme. At the last meeting of the 
board of trustees, held a short time since, it was resolved to make an immediate effort 
to raise two hundred thousand dollars to establish the institution on a firm footing, and 
it is believed that this sum will be subscribed without delay. The plan is not to con- 
centrate all the resources of the library in one great centre, but to divide it up, so that 
branches will be scattered in different portions of the city, thus making the books easier 
of access.” 

_—Concerning the buying and selling of British land, the Sfectator (London,) has 
this paragraph: “ Lord Elcho has published a most characteristic letter. He affirms 
that it is the easiest thing in the world to buy estates in Britain. In his own county 
(Haddington), there are eighty-five estates, and within sixty years fifty of these have 
changed hands, some of them repeatedly, while the sales of smaller properties have 
been incessant. In Norfolk, also, ‘of my own knowledge,’ estates have often changed 
hands, and in Suffolk one man has gradually acquired an estate of twenty-three thousand 
acres. In short, land can be acquired to any extent by purchasers willing to accept 
twopercent. Lord Elcho thinks these facts fatal to the idea that settlement and transfer 
stop sales; but he can think only of purchasers for investment. The point is not 
whether a millionaire can buy twenty-three thousand acres, but whether John Hodge 
can buy ten acres without paying an unreasonable fine. Nobody doubts that large 
estates can be sold readily enough, even when in settlement, the trustees reinvesting 
the money; but what trustee of one thousand acres will sell Hodge ten acres, even 
for treble their value? The money is nothing to him, as it would be to a freeholder. 
To Lord Elcho, the rich are the British people.” 


—In the Popular Science Monthly for February, Professor Samuel Lockwood 
speaks of two venerable oysters that have come into his possession. He says: “ They 
were given me by a professional oyster-grower, Captain T. S. R. Brown, of Keyport, 
New Jersey, ‘and belong to a planting in which he was concerned thirty years ago. 
The young oysters were obtained from Virginia, and planted in Raritan Bay, Keyport. 
At the proper time, the crop was taken up and sent to market. In all such cases there 
are leavings or escapes from the dredging. The bottom being too hard, the bed was 
abandoned and never planted again, and these oysters were found there a few days 
ago. They are not ‘naturals,’ or natives, but simply naturalized ‘ Virginies,’ a dis- 
tinction which a practical oyster-raiser will make unerringly. Anyone examining the 
shells would infer the nature of the bed whence they were taken, for the outer edges 
of the ‘shoots’ or layers are smooth, as if worn by a gentle motion on a compact, 
sandy bottom.” 

—In education, as in other respects, British Burmah appears to be the most pro- 
gressive province of India. With a population of under four millions, it had, during 
1880-1, forty-eight Government schools and no less than 3,219 aided and private schools, 
with an aggregate of 88,707 scholars. The year, compared with the previous one 
shows an increase of 8,261 scholars. 


—Professor Maspero has succeeded in making satisfactory terms with the villagers 
whose dwellings and mosque encumber the Temple of Luxor, his only difficulty being 
with Mustapha Aga, the local British consul, whose demands are said to be exorbi- 
tant. The temple is likely to yield results of the highest archzological interest. It 


. was begun by Amenhotep III., carried on by Seti I., Rameses II., Horus Sabaco, and 


Alexander Cigus ; and the great pylons erected by Rameses II. are sculptured with 
battle-scenes similar to those at Aboo-Simbel, and inscribed with a version of the heroic 
poem of Pentaur. 


—At the request of Mrs. Garfield, and under the direction of ex-Postmaster General 
James, there has been prepared for presentation to the Queen of England a frame con- 
taining the first proof of the new five-cent stamp, United States postage, known as the 
“ Garfield stamp.” The portrait of President Garfield upon the stamp is an approved 
likeness, engraved by the American Bank-Note Company from photographs selected 
by Mrs. Garfield, who also selected the color which was adopted by the Post-Office 
Department for the printing of the stamps. The frame consists of a mat of sterling sil- 
ver, upon which is engraved an exquisite border of fine geometric lathe-work. This is 
surrounded by a rod of solid gold nearly a quarter of an inch in diameter, cut in barley- 





corn work of new design, with brilliant facets by Jacquin. The rod separates the sil- 
ver from the royal-purple velvet upon the concave portion of the frame, which is of fine 
ebony. 
is enclosed in a cedar-wood box, mounted with silver, and lined with royal-purple velvet. 


A glass plate, with bevelled edges, covers all except the ebony, and the whole 








COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE PRESENT RULING SYSTEM, “POLITICAL FEUDALISM.” 

[The views presented below will be found to correspond in general very closely 
with those printed in No. 640f THE AMERICAN, October 29th,1S81, under the caption, 
“The Feudal System Reproduced in the ¢ Boss’ System.” As a practical analysis, 
however, of the actual workings of « Political Feudalism,” our present correspondent’s 
letter presents further details that are interesting and important.—Eb. ] 

To the Editor of THz AMERICAN: 
yer necessity for Civil Service Reform arises, not so much from the want of char- 
acter or the incapacity of our office-holding classes, as from the powerful and 
dangerous combination that has gradually been established between the executive, the 
legislative and the judicial departments of our Government. 
tional system intended that these three departments should act as a check on one 
another; it was upon this theory that they established the principle of their entire in- 
dependence of each other in the exercise of their various functions. 
no change of laws in this particular, but there has grown up, slowly and steadily, a sys- 
tem of practices and customs which has practically nullified those laws, destroyed the 
independence of the departments, and established what may with propriety be called 
a “Political Feudalism,” which places the control of the offices of the Government in 
the hands of the few, without regard to the wishes or the rights of the many. “ Pollit- 
ical management ”—z. ¢., the power to command combinations of political forces,—has 
usurped the place of political leadership, and every office-holder, from the Chief Exec- 
utive, the judge on the bench, and the Senator in the national Legislature, to the hum- 
blest appointee in the most insignificant post-office in the land, recognizes and bows to 
the combination that controls his place. The effect of this has been to destroy in a 
great degree the individuality of our chief officers, to extinguish whatever genius they 
may possess, and to reduce them to the level, simply, of the average of the combina- 
tion that controls their places. In this combination will often be found a large sprink- 
ling of the ignorant, and even the criminal, classes, and the concession necessary to be 
made to secure their support usuaily blunts the sensibilities, if it does not destroy the 
manhood, of many of our best public men. 

It is to this state of affairs that the thoughtful and patriotic men of our day must ad- 
dress themselves. All reforms spring directly from the people. Politicians never in- 
augurate them, parties never organize them. They organize parties, and make politi- 
cians. Parties are but the vehicles of public opinion,—the executive officers of the 
popular will. Public sentiment, which gathers force and volume as.it rolls along, at 
length crushes all opposition and buries beneath it all who dispute its advance. For 
years, the masses of our people have had a vague impression that in some way they 
were being deprived of their full share in the administration of government; they have 
struck out blindly and ineffectually for relief; they have attempted to apply remedies 
without having a correct diagnosis of the disease; and the results have been disap- 
pointing and discouraging. The disease has developed rapidly, and is now sufficiently 
understood to be properly treated. We are now governed, as before stated, by a “ po- 
litical feudalism,”—a cunning combination of political forces controlling on feudal prin- 
ciples the offices of the country, receiving as compensation for services rendered the 
places of power and the positions of honor and profit. 
statement by examining his immediate political surroundings and observing the sources 
of political power in his own community. The manifestations are not local; they are 
national in extent, and similar in character wherever found. ‘The all-absorbing ques- 
tion is: “* How shall the evils which have grown up among us be cured?” Certainly, 
the first step to be taken is to return to the practice of the theory upon which our na- 
tional system was founded, and to forbid by effective laws the absorption of executive 
functions by the legislative branch of the Government, either in name or in fact; to 
discourage and prevent the intimidation or purchase of the legislative by the executive 
department, and influence of every description, by either or both departments, upon the 
judiciary; to destroy the power of Congressmen and Senators in the bestowal of offices, 
and to remand them to the performance of the sole duties for which they were origi- 
nally intended,—viz., the enactment of proper iaws and rules for the good of the coun- 
try,—substituting for them, if the present executive machinery is too limited in its 
power,—which it undoubtedly is,—a wholesome and maturely considered civil ser- 
vice system, adapted to the demands of our rapidly increasing population. There is no more 
prolific source of mischief in our political system to-day than the division of executive 
patronage among the members of the legislative branch of the Government. This evil 
has assumed an organized form, definite and effective ; it is openly defended by those 
benefited by its power; it is even claimed as a right by many, and it is no uncommon 
occurrence for Senators and Congressmen to deliberately make requisition upon the 
executive officers of the different departments for the places assigned by a modern cus- 
tom to their respective States and districts. This mild form of usurpation is tolerated by 
the people with only a feeble protest here and there. Fear of opposition and probable 
defeat pervades the domain of the Executive; the demands of the political highway- 
men, who threaten the pulitical lives of every man who attempts to thwart them in their 
designs upon the treasury of the Government, deter the conscientious through timid 
statesman from warning the people of the danger that lies in this abominable system; 
and so the evil grows in extent and strength with every passing year, 

The shot of July 2d, 1881, was a signal-gun which indicated our entrance upon 
the last stage of this inefficient and doomed system of official patronage, and the great 
problem now before us is this one of a civil service system adapted to present and 
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future needs. This problem demands immediate consideration and an early solution ; 
it indicates a wider and more important field of statesmanship than any other before 
us; it calls for the highest organizing ability and the widest and most accurate 
knowledge of our own and other systems, as qualifications for its determination. Our 
national prosperity is retarded and our progress is blocked by the clumsy and ineff- 
cient system we now have. Magnificent opportunities for the development of our 
enormous capacities for commerce, manufacture and agriculture are neglected, while 
our law-makers and executive officers wrangle over the few places of honor and 
profit demanded by the lazy and inefficient men who are eager to gratify their idleness 
and vanity at the public expense. Absorbed in this demoralizing struggle, we are 
blind to the encroachments of monopolies and the gradual absorption of power by the 
huge transportation combinations, which need to be held in check by wise and judicious 
legislation. The locomotive will soon come thundering into our legislative halls, and 
the money-kings will take up the sceptre of legislation, which will drop from the 
nerveless grasp of the imbecile and corrupt men which this trading and huckstering 
system will bring into the seats of official power. The nation will soon learn in morti- 
fication and disgrace that its legislators should not be office-brokers, but statesmen ; that 
the ability to control political combinations, to “boss” States or districts, is not evi- 
dence of fitness to grapple with the problems of statecraft. Finally, we need, more 
than all else, to learn that the affairs of State cannot with safety be left to that class of 
persons who make politics a trade, and not a profession ; that every patriotic citizen owes 
to his country a portion of his time and talents in the primary work of sending into 
our national councils men who by nature and acquirements can be trusted to establish 
wholesome rules or laws for the regulation of the vast and increasing interests of our 
beloved nation. To accomplish this, recourse must be had to the much-abused but 
truly Republican institution, the “caucus.” It is idle tocondemn or criticise the caucus ; 
its misuse, and, more than all, its neglect, has been the cause of our political troubles. 
It is in the caucus that neighbor looks in the face of neighbor ; it is there that we get 
the closest to the actual wishes of the people,—the fountain of power in our govern- 
ment; and to say that the result of a proper observance of that system will be bad is 
to say that the people themselves are bad, The historian of the thirty years of peace 
said that “the shortest and only safe way of procuring all reforms and all good gov- 
ernment was by making the representation as true as it could be made.” In our own 
land, how else can this be done than by the rigid and conscientious use of the caucus? 
The great need of the hour is more doing and less fault-finding, using the means at 
hand till better ones are devised. G. W. S. 
FEBRUARY 13, 1882. 


THE BI-CENTENAR Y’S IMPERFECT PROGRAMME. 
To the Editor of THz AMERICAN : 
HIS community owes you a debt of gratitude for the excellent editorial in your pa- 


per of the 18thon the subject of the proposed celebration of Pennsylvania’s bi-cen- 
tennial anniversary. You have said—and said well,—just what hundreds of people have 
been thinking. While in no way doubting the sincere desire of the committee of arrange- 
ments to devise suitable and satisfactory means of celebration, the fact remains that the 
programme, as published, is absolutely faulty, incongruous, and repugnant to the tastes 
of those who have made our Commonwealth what it is. The extraordinary absence of 
intellectual commemoration of the time will (and ought to,) expose us to ridicule and 
lead to misconceptions of our true position. Instead of military and naval pageants, let 
there be literary and oratorical contests. Let us have a great oration,—a noble poem, 
—an historical essay. A very small percentage of the money required for the street 
displays would provide a fund for the payment of such prizes as would bring out the 
best thought and most brilliant literary execution of the land; and at the same time we 
should be observing the “ unities of history,” instead of “honoring ” Penn’s memory by 
a display of that against which his life was one long protest. Don’t let us go before the 
world as a body of four millions of people with no ideas above a circus show! 
Respectfully, yours, 
PHILADELPHIA, February 20, 1882. FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 
WHAT WORK ARE GENTLEWOMEN TO DO? 
To the Editor of Tuk AMERICAN : 
LADY writes to the London Suz/der thus: “Iam the daughter of a poor clergy- 
man, and since eighteen have tried to ease the family burdens by going out as 
a governess. But it is no easy matter to obtain a situation, owing to my youth and my 
not being one of those fortunate ‘certificated teachers,’ who are carrying all before them. 
Also, it is an impossibility to meet the requirements of these times, in which a gov- 
erness is required to teach English in all its branches, French grammatically and copver- 
sationally, German ditto, Italian, music, (must be a good performer,) drawing, singing, 
dancing, and elementary Latin ; and the reward for this Herculean labor is from twenty- 
five to fifty pounds sterling a year! Even the age of a governess must be within cer- 
tain limits, from twenty-five to thirty-five being preferred. Before these one is snubbed 
with the scornful ‘Too young!’ and afterwards with the still more unpleasant ‘Too 
old!’” The writer then proceeds to say that advertising is beyond her means, and 
governess-agencies take half-crowns, but rarely secure places for the helpless women 
who pay them. Translating and copying are then tried, but with little effect. «« What 
are we to do?” she asks; ‘despair is killing our hopes, and we grow bitter, and cry: 
‘Oh! why was I born, if but to be a burden? Is this all that life has to offer me?’” 
This poor lady doubtless speaks the voice of thousands. Her case suggests to us an 
inquiry already somewhat familiar.—whether a plan cannot be devised by some of 
the benevolent on both sides of the Atlantic which might benefit many unhappy gentle- 
women and -many American families. There is notoriously no demand less well 





supplied here than that for good and trustworthy servants. Mrs. Crawshay has found her 
system of lady-help answer, and we believe that there are many of her countrywomen, 
who shrink from filling such a situation at home, who would willingly fill even quite 
menial offices here, could they be assured of a safe asylum pending their securing suit- 
able places. There are in this country, nowadays, numbers of ladies who have friends 
on the other side, and, if an association of ladies here could be formed to act in concert 
with an association there, the thing might be done. Probably Mrs. Crawshay would 
willingly lend a helping hand to further a good cause in which she has displayed 
such kindly energy. R.L. 
NEw York, February 20. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, February 23. 

ESTERDAY (the birthday of Washington), being a legal holiday, there was no 

session of the stock boards in either New York or Philadelphia. Tuesday’s op- 
erations in the former city were marked by a heavy decline in prices, and just before 
the close the situation was nearly that of a panic in some stocks. As a consequence of 
this, the quotations given below are almost uniformly below those of last week, the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad having made a heavy decline from 87% to 723%. 

The closing prices (sales,) on Tuesday in Philadelphia were: Pennsylvania Rail. 
road (seller 10 days, with notice), 60%; Lehigh Navigation (buyer, 30 days), 43%; 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 2854; Northern Pacific, common, 34; Northern 
Pacific, preferred, 72%; Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, 16; Underground Electric 
Telegraph Company, $1.00. 

Thé closing prices of principal stocks in New York on Tuesday were as follows: New 
York Central, 129%; New York, Lake Erie and Western, 3734; Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, 108%; Chicago and Northwestern, common, 131%; Chicago 
and Northwestern, preferred, 13934 ; Ohio and Mississippi, 30; Pacific Mail, 413 ; 
Western Union, 7814; Milwaukee and St. Paul, common, 10714; Milwaukee and St, 
Paul, preferred, 120; New Jersey Central, 9334 ; Delaware and Hudson, 10734; Del- 
aware, Lackawanna and Western, 123%; Michigan Central, 8314; Union Pacific, 
11614; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 284 ; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 
5434 ; Hannibal and St. Joseph, common, 92; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 
9634; St. Paul and Omaha, 33%; St. Paul and Omaha, preferred, 995£; Louisville 
and Nashville, 7234 ; Kansas and Texas, 3034; Nashville and Chattanooga, 71 ; 
Denverand Rio Grande, 614% ; New York, Ontario and Western, 241%; Norfolk and 
Western, preferred, 46; Mobile and Ohio, 28; Erie and Western, 29% ; Canada 
Southern, 47; Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, 10; Central Pacific, 897%; 
Missouri Pacific, 97; Texas Pacific, 407%. 

{The market to-day, Thursday, has been weak, and prices of most speculative 
stocks are lower than in the quotations of Tuesday, given above. The decline in 
Philadelphia is greatest in the Northern Pacific stocks. Quotations “* between boards” 
have been: Pennsylvania Railroad, 603% to 6054; Reading, 28% to 283¢ ; Northern 
Pacific, common, 32; Northern Pacific, preferred, 691% to 69 54.] 

The closing quotations of United States securities in New York on Tuesday were as 
foliows : 


Bid, Asked, 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 113% 113% 
United States 4%4s, 1891, coupon, 114% 114% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 117% 118% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 117% 118% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, 125 
United States currency 6s, 1896, 126 
United States currency 6s, 1897, 127 
United States currency 6s, 1898, 128 
United States currency 6s, 1899, 129 
Continued 6s, . ° : : . : : 100% 101 
Continued 5s, _ . ‘ . . = : . 102 102% 


The tendency to a diminution of reserve in the banks of New York City continued 
to be shown on the 18th instant, the loss in surplus being $2,978,950. They still Leld, 
according to the face of the statement, $1,072,225 over the legal requirement, but, 
owing to the manner in which these statements are prepared, they do not show the 
existing situation precisely, and it is probable that this surplus did not really exist. 
The principal items, comparatively stated, were: 


February 11. February 18, Differences, 
Loans, $327,913,500 $328,659,300 Inc. $745,800 
Specie, : 63,229,500 59,479,000 Dec. 3,750,500 
Legal tenders, . 18,484,500 18,065,000 Dec. 419,500 
Deposits, 310,651,300 305,887,100 Dec. 4,764,200 
Circulation, 19,940,100 19,975,000 Inc. 34,900 


The banks of Philadelphia also showed a diminution of reserve, though less than 
that of the New York banks. Their statement contained the following items: 


February 11. February 18, Differences, 
Loans, $76,809,283 $77,505,803 Inc. $696,520 
Reserve, 21,500,770 20,711,149 Dec. 789,621 
Deposits, 57524,501 56,876,827 Dec. 665,674 
Circulation, 10,988,835 10,978,941 Dec. 9,894 
Clearings, . 475792,911 52,658,121 Inc. 4,865,210 


The annual report of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company shows that the net 
earnings in 1881 were $613,923.47. Deducting from this the sinking fund of ten 
cents per ton on coal, amounting to $64,814.80, and the depreciation on coal improve- 
ments, equal to $65,332.85, leaves a surplus for the year of $483,775.82. Adding 
$194,236.38, balance to credit of dividend fund December 31st, 1880, and deducting 
the dividend paid to stockholders, amounting to $206,567, there is a balance of 
$471,445.20 to the credit of the dividend fund. 
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during which time nearly three million dollars have been 
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etc, WITHOUT ONCE ENTERING A COURT- 
ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF A 
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Bankers and Brokers, 
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Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gen- 


eral Banking and Brokerage Business. 
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REMEDIES. 


DR. D. JAYNE’S 


FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for family use, and are 
so admirably calculated to preserve health and remove disease, 
that no family should be without them, ‘Lhey consist of 


Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and al! Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections. lt promotes 
expectoration and allays inflammation, 

Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, 
General Debility, &c. An exceilent tonic for children, and a bene- 
ficial remedy in many of the ailments of the young. 


Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Com- 
plaints, Colics, Cramp, Cholera, &c. A certain cure for Viarrheea, 
Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 


Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the 
Blood, and for Curing Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epi- 
lepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin and Bones. 


Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, In- 
termittent and Remittent Fevers, &c. These distressing com- 
plaints are very generally eradicated by this remedy when taken 
strictly as directed. 


Jayne’s Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises 
Soreness in the Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in ail 
cases where an external application is required. 


Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain 
cure for all Bilious Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, 
Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 


Jayne’s Hair Tonic, fer the Preservation, Beauty, Growth 
and Restoration of the Hair, A pleasant dressing for the hair, and 
a useful toilet article. 


Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and 
prompt remedy. 


In settlements and localities where the attendance of a Physician 
cannot be readily obtained, Families will find these Remedies ot 
greatservice. The Directions which accompany them are ia plain, 
unprofessional language, easily understood by all, and, in addition, 
Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all Agents, contains, besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of 
Diseases, THE SYMPTOMS BY WHICH THEY MAY BE KNOWN, together 
with advice as to the proper remedies to be used. ; 

All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere, 
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No. 1207 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 
(Formerly South Ninth Street.) 


TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTERS, &c. 


dant 


4 Ladies’ private reception rooms, with elderly ladv att 


NEW YORK. 





Tue AMERICAN 


1s 
FOR SALE IN NEW YORK AT NUMEROUS NEWS- 
STANDS, INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING: 
A. BRENTANO’s, 39 Union Square. 
THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 
THE St. NIcHoLAs HOreL. 
THE New York HOreL. 
THE Astor House. 














JAMES MORGAN 


Grocer AND Tea DEALER, 
1229 MARKET STREET. 








Choice Wines and Liquors.—Our Own Importation. 





, W.P.Watter’sSons 


1233 Market St.,Philadelphia. 
: n es, 

‘ (scroll Goan teete 

and Supplies for 

Amateur and 

Light Machine 

Work. Send stamp 

Jor Catalogue. 









THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos, 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. 


THOMAS ROBINS, AMES L. CLAGHORN, 
. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, BENJ. B. COMEGYS, 
. P. McCULLAGH, ? AUGUSTUS HEATON 
; DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
——DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, JAMES M. AERTSEN 
Hon. WM. A. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
EDWARD S. HANDY WILLIAM S. GRANT. 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 
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Rosert Ciarke & Co., 


CINCINNATI, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


ST.CLATR PAPERS. 


The Life and Public Services of Arthur St. Clair, Sol- 
dier of the Revolutionary War, President of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and Governor of the Northwest- 
ern Territory. With his Correspondence and other 
Papers, arranged and annotated. 


By Hon. WittiaM Henry Smitu, of Chicago. 


2 vols., 8vo, with 2 Portraits and Map. Price, $6.00. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price, or may be ordered | 


through booksellers generally, 


This is the most important contribution of original material to 
American history issued from the press for many years. ‘The 
basis of the work is the St. Clair papers, purchased by the State 
of Whio from the St. Clair family. ‘hey are, however, largely 
supplemented by copies of letters, dispatches, etc., secured by the 
editor, iv his long study of St. Clair’s iife and services, in the State, 
War, and Ireasury Departments, and others from various State 
archives and private hands, a large proportion of which have 
never before been published. ‘hey cover the last of the Colonial 
days, the Revolutionary period, the establishment of civ:l govern- 
ment northwest of the Ohio, under the Ordinance of 1787, the 
intrigu s of the British, French and Spaniards in the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys, and the later political intrigues of the Anti- 
Fed-ralists to secure additional electoral votes for the second elec- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson, all fresh, interesting and valuable. 

The second volume is entirely devoted to the affairs of the 
Northwestern ‘Territory, and contains historical material of the 
greatest importance and interest. 

‘he author makes conspicuous the genius, ability, patriotism, 
and courage of St. Clair, heretofore unjustly neglected by his- 
torians ; adds new interest to the brilliant exploits on the Dela- 
ware ia the winter of 1776-7, and for the first time places before 
the reader a complete. account of the evacuation of ‘Ticonderoga and 
Mount Independence in July, 1777, which resulted in the capture 
of Burgoyne and his army. He corrects errors made by previous 
historians, and on controverted points presents new views drawn 
from hitherto unpublish-d materials. 

For sal: in Pailadetphia, by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Porter & 
Coates ; in New York, by Doid, Mead & Co., G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, C. T. Dillingham; in Boston, by Lee & Shepard, A. Wil- 
liams & Co., Estes & Lauriat; in Chicago, by Jansen, McClurg 
& Co. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 





CECOND-HAND BOOK®. 


WwW 





Many as Good as New, at Low Prices. Send for ‘catalogue, 


15 & 17 N. 13th Street, Phila. 
ROBERT. A. TRIPPLE, Successor to Peter Doyle. 


A few copies of “The Book-Hunter’ left, price, $3.00 net, 





JNO, C, CORNELIUS. CHAS, E. CORNELIUS. A, G, HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO, 


Artistic Gas Fixturss, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
Lamps AND READING-STANDS, 
In great variety, for YOLJDAY PRESENTS, 
No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite U.S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A. BECKER, 


UpuHoLsTERY AND FURNITURE 


No. 1228 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TIMBER LAND FOR SALE. 

"PRACT IN NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA, with good rail- 
| road outlet both to New York and Philadelphia, Well tim- 
bered with Hemlock of extra quality, birch, Cherry, etc. New 
Saw Mill onthe property, and lumbering operatiohs in progress, 
Parties owning it desire to close out a partnership. Address, H. 
M. Jenkins, West Chester, Pa. 


,ANTED—A FEW COMPETENT SOLICITORS, of good 
\ address and satisfactory reference as to character for honesty 
and sobriety, to canvass for a hig .-class weekly, ‘To the right 
party a fair cash compensation will be paid. Address, in own hand- 
writing, Philadelphia P.O, Box 2445. 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
' 
i 
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OUR CONTINENT. 


THE New LITERARY WEEKLY. 





UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 





COPIES o FIRST NUMBER 
98,000 niece Sees Days. 





THE DEMAND STILL INCREASING. 





*HE success of “ Our Continent ”’ has been truly phenomenal. 
Nothing like it has ever been known. ‘Ihe demand has ex- 
ceeded ail publishing experience, both in the Old World ana this. 
From every quarter comes the news of increasing demand for ‘‘ Our 
ConiINeNnt,”’ and the ten best presses at our disposal and two 
bindcries cannot begin to deliver *‘ OUR CONTINENT ”’ to the trade 
as promptly as we could wish. But this delay is unavoidable. We 
had great expectations, but we never flattered ourselves that we 
shouid have such an extraordinary demand for our first number, 
We never supposed that ‘* Our ConTINENT”’ would sell at the rate 
of four hunured aud thirty-five copies in less than two days ata 
single news-stand,—that cf the Pennsylvania R. R. depot in Phila- 
de:phia,—or that many of the news companies would increase their 
orders in two days after receiving their first supply. But great 
success has more than confirmed the original belief with which we 
sturted ‘‘OQur Coniinent,’’—a belief that the American people 
would glacly welcome and enthusiastically support a first-class 
illustrated literary weekly,—a weekly that would seek as iis exclu- 
sive field the development of American authorship and American 
art, both of the pencil and the graver; a weekly that would build 
up American literature by encouraging cur native authors; a 
weekly that would not live by the piracy of its matter or the theft 
of its illustrations ; in brief, a weekly that has for its soie aim the 
best that can be produced in American Literature and American 
Art. 

The second number of ‘‘ Our ConTINENT”’ is now ready and for 
sale by News Dealcrs, Railroad News Agents, Booksellers and 
Postmasters. Price, TEN CENTS a copy. Specimen copies free. 

All communications should be addressed, 


“Our Continent” Publishing Co,, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“Of all the magazines for young -people that have come to us, 
there is none that can successfully compete with St. NicHowas.”’ 
— The Scotsman, Edinburgh, Sept., 1881. 


S* NICHOLAS 
FOR MARCH. 


“‘Men-and-Animal Shows, and How They Are 
Moved About,” by W. O. STODDARD, with twelve 
graphic illustrations: “The Elephant’s Toilet,” “The 
Human Curiosities at Dinner,” etc., etc. 

“Recollections of a Drummer-Boy” (The Wilder- 
ness and Petersburg), by Harry M. KIEFFER, of the 
15oth Penna. Regiment. Illustrated by ALLEN C, REp- 
wooD, formerly of the Confederate Army. 

“Stories of Art and Artists—Titian,” by CLARA 
ERSKINE CLEMENT, with illustrations. 

‘‘Donald and Dorothy,”’ by MAry Mapes DoDGcE. 

‘“‘ The Hoosier School-Boy,” by EDWARD EGGLEs- 
TON. 

A Fairy Story, by THoMAs DUNN ENGLISH. 


Eighty Pages and More than Fifty Pictures. 


Sold everywhere; price, 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 


“What The Century is to the older folks, St. Nicuotas is to 
young people. It is Jar excellence the handsomest and most 
interesting magazine for the young ever published in the English 
language,—or in any other language.’’— Boston Post, Jan., 1882. 


THe CENTURY COMPANY, 
Union SquarF, NEw York City, N. Y. 








The Elderes- Younger Booth. 


By Mrs. Asta BootH CLark. Volume III. of 
the ‘‘ American Actor Series.’’ Illustrated 
with five portraits and two fac-similes. One 
volume. remo. Price, . . . «$8.05. 


The American Actor Series has already won the very highest 
commendations in its fist two volumes.—Lawrence Bariett's 
**Edwin Forrest,’ and William Winter’s ‘The Jeffersons.” The 
forthcoming biography, written by the sister of Edwin Booth, and 
crowded with interesting anecdotes and reminiscences of Junius 
Brutus Booth and his famous son, fuliy sustains the high reputa- 
tion won by its predecessors. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & C0., Boston. 


JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 


TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 





JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., PA. 


—THE— 
WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


SHIP AND ENGINE BuiLpinc 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PenNSyLVANIA STEEL Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL RAILS. 
Rartway Frocs, CxossiInGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
' Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & Co.,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 
633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART. 











YORK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

121 South Third Street, 
Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Soid on Commission, at either 


the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 





PHILADELPHIA. 





RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AN” VENTILATING 
Wood's American Kitchener Range. ‘ 
q@ SOUTH 4 OURTH STREET. 





LANDRE THS’ SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 





ar and 23 S. SIXT.’ STREB7. 








